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' DIES 
From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DIES IRZ. 


Tue accompanying lines do not pretend to add 
another new version to those already existing of 
this famous hymn. But it has sometimes oc- 
curred to the writer that the supposed necessity 
of forcing all translations into triplets corres- 
ponding to the Latin has produced an artificial 
stiffness, which fails to represent the spirit in the 
attempt to preserve the form of the original. 

The only exception to this is Sir Walter Scott’s 
—in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel’? —and 
this accordingly has alone achieved a permanent 
and universal place in our English Hymnody. 

The following is an experiment of a version 
which has endeavored to compress only where 
compression was needed by the sense, and to en- 
' large where the sense could only be conveyed by 
enlargement. 

Some stanzas have been omitted ; as, indeed, 
in the hymn used in the Missal one-third of the 
original poem is left out. 

Lines from Scott’s version, as well as from 
those of Archbishop Trench and Dr. Irons, have 
been freely used, where they represented the 
sense better than any other form of words that 
could be found. Into the original itself have 
been doubtless interwoven other earlier frag- 
ments: one is the opening line, taken directly 
from the Vulgate of Zephaniah i. 15 ; another is 
the stanza ascribed to St. Bernard. a. P. 3. 


Day of wrath, O dreadful day, 
When this world shall pass away, 
And the heavens together roll, 
Shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
Long foretold by saint and sage, 
David’s harp, and Sibyl’s page. 


Day of terror, day of doom, 

When the Judge at last shall come ; 
Thro’ the deep and silent gloom, 
Shrouding every human tomb, 
Shall the Archangel’s trumpet tone 
Summon all before the Throne. 


Then shall Nature stand aghast, 
Death himself be overcast ; 

Then at her Creator’s call, 

Near and distant, great and small, 
Shall the whole creation rise 
Waiting for the Great Assize. 


Then the writing shall be read, 

Which shall judge the quick and dead : 
Then the Lord of all our race 

Shall appoint to each his place ; 

Every wrong shall be set right, 

Every secret brought to light. 
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Then in that tremendous day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What shall I the sinner say? 

** What shall be the sinner’s stay? ’’ 
When the righteous shrinks for fear, 
How shall my frail soul appear ? 


King of kings, enthron’d on high, 
Tn Thine awful Majesty, 

Thou who of Thy mercy free 
Savest those who sav’d shall be — 
In Thy boundless charity, 

Fount of Pity, save Thou me. 


O remember, Saviour dear, 

What the cause that brought Thee here ; 
All Thy long and perilous way 

Was for me who went astray. 

When that day at last is come, 

Call, O call the wanderer home. 


Thou in search of me didst sit 

Weary with the noonday heat, 

Thou to save my soul hast borne 
Cross, and grief, and hate, and scorn, 
O may all that toil and pain 

Not be wholly spent in vain ! 


O just Judge, to whom belongs 
Vengeance for all earthly wrongs, 
Grant forgiveness, Lord, at last, 

Ere the dread account be past. 

Lo! my sighs, my guilt, my shame! 
Spare me for Thine own great name ! 


Thou who bad’st the sinner cease 
From her tears, and go in peace— 
Thou who to the dying thief 
Spakest pardon and relief ;— 
Thou, O Lord, to me hast given, 
Even to me, the hope of Heaven ! 


Tue Late. Pkince Consort on CELIBACY. — 
The late Prince Consort placed the evils arising 
from the celibacy of the priests in a very striking 
light in the following sententious words uttered 
a short time before his death :—‘‘ When our an- 
cestors shook off the yoke of a domineering 
priesthood, they felt that the keystone of that 
wonderful fabric which has grown up in the 
dark times of the middle ages was the celibacy 
of the clergy, and shrewdly foresaw their reformed 
faith and newly-won religious liberty would, on 
the contrary, only be secure in the hands of 
a clergy united with the people by every sym- 

thy, national, personal, and domestic. Great 

ritain has enjoyed for 300 years the blessing 
of a Church Establishment which rests upon 
this basis, and cannot be too grateful for the ad- 
vantages afforded by the fact, that the Christian 
ministers not only preach the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, but live among their congregations, an 
example for the discharge of every Christian 
duty, as husbands, fathers, and masters of fami- 
lies, themselves capable of fathoming the whole 
depth of human feelings, desires, and difficul- 
ties.’’ 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 


1. Neander’s Werke. 12 vols. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 

2. August Neander. Ein Beitrag zu 
seiner Characteristik. Von Dr. Orto 
Kraspse. Hamburg. 


Dr. Jonann AuGust WILHELM NEan- 
DER, the greatest eeclesiastical historian 
the Christian Church has ever possessed, 
was by birth a German Jew; and so com- 
pletely Jewish was his appearance, that, in 
the streets of London, he would probably 
have been mistaken for an old clothesman. 
His short, spare, bent figure; hooked, 
fleshy nose; bushy eyebrows; thick, black 
hair; large mouth, high cheekbones, and 
round chin, all bore witness to his nation- 
ality; while his long-tailed coat, shabby 
brown hat, and unfashionable jack-boots, 
were quite in keeping with his otherwise 
Israelitish contour. Nevertheless, there was 
in his eye a calm, subdued, and heavenly 
fire, that spoke of diviner thoughts, nobler 
sentiments, and a higher world than that 
with which the large majority of his kinsmen 
are absorbed. Looking more closely, a sym- 
pathetic observer could not but feel that 
here the uncomely form and dress. 


* Like nature, half concealed 
And half revealed the soul within,’ 


for a noble Christian spirit can dwell no- 
where without pervading the least prepos- 
sessing exterior and rendering it transpar- 
ent as crystal to kindred eyes. 

Neander was born at Géttingen, on the 
17th of January, 1789.* His father, Eman- 
uel Mendel, was a broker, and, by all .ac- 
counts, a man of no very high principle. 
In his later years, he is described as a 
stout, clumsy, illfavoured person, with 
very bushy eyebrows, a stealthy look, and 
rather coarse manners. Though he con- 
tinued true to his Judaism, he was accus- 
tomed to boast of his celebrated Christian 
son, and took great pleasure in showing to 

* For many details and suggestions we are in- 
debted to two articles by Drs. Hagenbach and 
Kling, which appeared in the Studien u, Kritiken 
for 1851, and to an article by Dr. Uhlhorn, of Han- 
over, ‘Die Aeiteste Kirchengeschichte in ihren 
neveren Darstellungen,’ in Dorner’s Jahybucher fur 
deutsche Theologie for 1867. We are surprised that 
no detailed biography of Neander has been pub- 


lished. His papers, we believe, are all in the pos- 
session of Dr. Schneider, of Neuwied. 
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his acquaintances any new book that son 
might have published. Neander’s mother, 
whose maiden name was Gottschalk, was 
distantly related to the celebrated philoso- 
pher Moses Mendelssohn, and is said to 
have been a pious, pleasing woman, who 
sought to discharge her duties to her chil- 
dren with all faithfulness and tenderness. 

At his circumcision Neander received the 
name David. He was the youngest of six 
children, there being besides himself two 
brothers and three sisters.¢ While David ~ 
was still quite young, his mother left her 
husband and removed, with all her chil- 
dren, to Hamburg, where she had wealthy 
relatives; on this account he was accus- 
tomed to speak of that city as his proper 
home. What may have been the grounds 
of this separation, we are not informed ; 
probably, the unsatisfactory character of 
the father, and the prospect of securing, by 
the help of her friends, a better education 
for her children. 

Till his 14th year David went to a pri- 
vate school; but in October, 1803, he was 
sent to the Johanneum, the celebrated gym- 
nasium of Hamburg. His mother took this 
step at the advice of Leonhard Wicther, 
one of her boy’s teachers, who assured her 
that though absolately unfit for trade, he 
had remarkable abilities for study. Dr. 
Gurlitt, the then head-master of the Johan- 
neum, put him into the first class in Greek 
and Latin, and into the second in mathe- 
matics, geography, and history. Amongst 
his classmates was Karl Sieveking, brother 
of Amalie Sieveking, who is said to have 
been as a boy, youth, and man, a character 
of rare purity, strength, and nobility. 
Young Mendel was so industrious that he 
soon outstripped even the ablest of his fel- 
low-pupils in knowledge of the ancient 
classics, and was felt by all to be a youth, 
not merely of distinguished talents and at- 


+ The eldest brother, baptized in 1806 by the name 
of Andreas Karl Johann Mendel, became an emi- 
nent’ physician, and died of typhus fever whilst at- 
tending on the sick during the siege of Hamburg. 
The second brother, who called himself ‘ Mendahl’ 
after baptism, became a commercial traveller, and 
died in a lunatic asylum. His eldest sister, Henri- 
ette, became Madame Scholz; the second, Johanna, 
or Hannchen, was his lifelong housekeeper and 
nurse; the third, Betty, died insane. His mother 
also became a Christian, and spent the later years 
of her life with him in Berlin. 
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tainments, but of unusual depth of thought, 
great tenderness of heart, purity of senti- 
ment, and single-eyed simplicity. He sel- 
dom took part in the games and excursions 
of the other scholars, though urged by his 
mother and sisters to do so, for the sake 
both of his bodily health and general cul- 
ture. Whilst be enjoyed the respect and 
love of such schoolmates as knew him 
more intimately, his shortsightedness, shy- 
ness, clumsiness, otherworldness, made him 
the butt of frequent practical jokes. For 
example, a number of boys were once 
found pretending to hang him up to a pil- 
lar, by a rope they had tied round his 
neck. A fellow-pup'l tells also the follow- 
ing anecdote of his absence of mind. He 
was, one day, slouchingly going his usual 
walk along the Jungfernstieg—one of 
Hamburg’s finest streets —on the Alster, 
with his hat over his eyes, and bis hands in 
the back pockets of his long overeoat, 
when a wandering young handicraftsman, 
probably as dirty looking as most of them 
are, —rushed up to him, took him in his 
arms, and shouted out, ‘Holloa, friend 
Breslauer, how in the world did you get 
here?’ Finding himself mistaken he of 
course, let young David go; ‘ but when I 
came up to him, a minute or two after- 
wards,’ says the narrator, ‘he seemed to- 
tally unaware that anything particular had 
befallen him.’ One of the elder pupils, 
named Noodt, who frequently took him in 
charge, says however that occasionally, 
when the jokes played on him became too 
outrageous, he would fire up and begin to 
fight with antagonists so far his superiors 
in strength that his friends had to interfere 
and draw him off. 

At Easter, 1805, David quitted the Jo- 
hanneum, and entered the ‘ Academical 
Gymnasium,’ being then 16 years of age. 
Prior to his depature, he delivered, at an 
anniversary meeting of the friends of the Jo- 
hanneum, a Latin oration on the theme ‘ De 
Judaeis optima conditione in civitatem re- 
cipiendis,’ which was so well-written and so 
full of fire and force, that the head master, 
Gurlitt, after adding notes and observa- 
tions, had it printed as part of the usual 
school programme. Noodt, the friend 
mentioned above, says that all who listened 
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elegant and flowing style, and at the en- 
ergy with which it was delivered, by the 
otherwise shy and clumsy youth. It se- 
cured him the friendship of two young men, 
who were then attending Gurlitt’s lectures, 
namely, Varnhagen Van Ense and Wil- 
helmn Neumann, through whom he subse- 
quently became intimate with the well- 
known Chamisso.* The two first men- 
tioned assisted Neander in his study of 
Plato and Sophocles; and introduced him 
to the works of Schlegel, Tieck, Fichte, 
and other great oracles of the day. These 
and other friends had, naturally not a lit- 
tle influence on the important step, which 
he shortly afterwards took, namely, that of 
his entrance into the Christian Church. 

Profoundly interesting as it would be to 
trace the psychological process by which 
Neander passed out of the unbelief or mis- 
belief of modern Judaism, to the acceptance 
of Christ and Christianity, we are not in a 
position to indicate much more than the 
outward instrumentalities and occupations 
which led to the result. He was actually 
baptised by Pastor Bossau of the St. Cath- 
erine’s Church, Hamburg, in the Parsonage 
House, on the 25th of February, 1806, 
being then just seventeen years of age. 
The witnesses to the rite were Johannes 
Gurlitt, his teacher, Karl August Varnha- 
gen Van Ense and Wilhelm Neumann ; from 
the last-mentioned he took his new sur- 
name Neander New-man (Neumann), and’ 
one of his Christian names, Wilhelm; from 
the other two the names Johann and 
August. 

The bent of his mind and the direction 
of his thoughts, for some time prior to his 
baptism, are partially indicated in an essay 
written when he was sixteen years old, and 


* These three men belonged to the Romantic 
School of German literature, whose leaders were 
Novalis and Tieck. They also formed a league, des- 
ignated — from a ring with the motto ré rod rédov 
adoreov, which the members wore,—‘The North 
Star League.’ into which Neander was admitted. 
Chamisso was the author of ‘ Peter Schlemihl, or 
the Shadowless Man.’ Neumann became an em- 
inent philologian; Varnhagen Van Ense published 
various literary works in his lifetime, and has crea- 
ted a great sensation by the diaries which he left. 
Young Mendel’s oration was on the subject of Jew- 
ish emancipation, which he defended both as an 
act of justice and as a means of counteracting the 
moral declension of his kinsmen. At a later pe- 
riod, however, Neander was not so warm an advo- 


to the oration were astonished, both at its | cate of emancipation as at this time. 
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which he himself handed over to Pastor 
Bossau before the performance of the rite. 
It will be of interest to our readers if we 
translate one or two sentences from it. It 
is entitled, ‘ An attempt to construe dialeti- 
cally the various stadia in the development 
of religion.’ 


* Religion is an outflow of man’s yearning 
after the Infinite. It is the reflex of the Infinite 
in various forms, no one of which alone exhibits 
it in its totality. In the childhood of the race, 
when as yet the sense of individuality had not 
been awakened, religion took the form of uncon- 
scious identity (i.e. with God). After the for- 
bidden fruit had been tasted, that is — after man 
had attained the consciousness of individuality, 
and the veil concealing antagonisms from view 
had been rent in twain, it assumed the form of 
fear. Judaism was this stage in the develop- 
ment of religion, Ere the Divine regenerator, 
the atoner, love could come, it was necessary 
fear should rise to its highest pitch —to the 
pitch of absolute antagonism. Even prior, 
however, to its reaching this stadium, religious 
virtuost appeared, who darkly anticipated the 
future reconciliation, the second and higher 
identity, the identity of love; though they were 
utterly incapable of bringing it about. Indeed 
the antagonism not being yet absolute, the time 
was not yet full, The prophets were such vir- 
tuosi ; so also, perhaps even in a higher meas- 
ure, though his presentiments did not, as in the 
case of the prophets, take a personal shape 
(Messiah), was the divine Plato, especially in 
the Republic, where he gives clearest expression 
td his holy love and longing for the Infinite. 

At last the Word became fiesh ; the Divine 
and human natures were united ; the identity 
found personal and unique expression ; and on 
the recognition of this point of indifference — 
that is, on faith in Christ as the Mediator, de- 
pends our blessedness ; or in other words, the 
independent production of the identity in and 
for ourselves. Disjunction is damnation — 
identity is salvation ; fear is discord ; love is 
identity. Fear and love, punishment and re- 
conciliation, are the most general terms in 
which to express the difference between the 
Jewish and Christian religions.’ 


Surely a remarkable line of thought for 
a youth of sixteen. One thing is very 
clear even from this brief extract, that Ne- 
ander had cast off the yoke of modern Tal- 
mudical Judaism, with its immoral com- 
promises, absurd enjoinments, and narrow 
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and empty religiosity. The main factors 
too in his development, are tolerably evi- 
dent to those who are at all familiar with 
the terminology of the then reigning philo- 
sophies. 

Whilst there is good reason for believing 
that he was even at this time a careful 
reader of the Old Testament, to the works 
of Plato he undoubtedly devoted most at- 
tention. They were not read at the Johan- 
neum; but one of Neander’s fellow-pupils 
tells us that editions of and commentaries 
on them, might be found constantly lying 
about his room, on the floor, on the chairs, 
and in every corner. And says he, ‘ I shall 
never forget the happy moments when he 
used to recite to me passages from this his 
favourite author.’ Dr. Gurlitt, when once 
asked what influence Plato had had in the for- 
mation of Neander’s religious convictions, 
answered that he could not tell, — he only 
knew that Neander had studied him very 
eagerly, and thought he had thus been led to 
Christianity, by what process he knew not; 
nor with his own rationalism was he likely 
to comprehend this great, spiritual reality, 
The well-known Hamburg preacher Rau- 
tenburg, however, writes : — 


‘The only thing I know with certainty is 
what Neander told me with his own lips— 
namely, that it was a passage in Plutarch’s 
treatise, De educandis liberis, which first 
turned his mind in the direction in which he af- 
terwards found truth and peace. I remember 
distinctly asking whether Plato had not led him 
to Christ. He answered, and I shall never for- 
get the heavenly light and the blessed childlike 
expression of his eye, ‘* No, it was Plutarch’s 
Peedagogue;’’ and then he quoted the passage. 
In consequence of our conversation being inter- 
rupted, I learnt nothing more.’ 


The precise passage is now unknown. 
This account may be supplemented — it is 
not contradicted —by another which the 
son-in-law of Pastor Bossau has given. A 
Christian friend, to whom young Mendel 
one day in very rapturous terms expressed 
his admiration of the ‘divine Plato,’ re- 
marked, without at all anticipating the effect 
his words would have, ‘I quite agree with 
what you say about your favourite, but I 
would advise you to read also the Gospel of 
John; you will find there everything that is 
loftiest in Plato, only more clearly, more 
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beautifully, and more fully put.’ Where- 
upon Neander began to read the New Tes- 
tament. But whatever may have been the 
immediate occasion of his commencing the 
study of the life of Christ, whether Plutarch, 
or the friend to whom we have just alluded, 
Plato unquestionably prepared the way. 
Wilhelm Neumann wrote in 1806 : — 


‘Plato is my friend’s idol and the constant 
theme of his conversation; he sits over him day 
and night, and there are probably few who know 
and accept him so completely and so sacredly as 
he. It is marvellous how he has become all that 
he is, almost independently of the direct influ- 
ence of others, purely through the contemplation 
of himself and honest study. Without having 
read much of the Romantic Philosophy, he has 
constructed it for himself, and found the germs 
of it in Plato. He has learnt to look with great 
contempt on the world around him.’ 


About this time also some of the works of 
Jacob Béhme, Moses Mendelssohn and 
Rousseau fell in his way. 

The essay from which we quoted above 
betrays very distinctly the influence of 
Fiehte and Schelling amongst philosophers, 
of Schleiermacher amongst theologians, and 
of the romantic literary school with which he 
had become allied through Chamisso. That 
Schleiermacher, especially through his ‘ Dis- 
courses on Religion,’ had not a little to do 
with Neander’s conversion, we know from 
the testimony of his friend and colleague 
Dr. Friedrich Strauss, of Berlin, who was 
intimate with him from a very early period, 
and who said in his funeral address, ‘ In 
Neander a natural susceptibility to the 
higher elements of life, was but a preparation 
for that highest element, the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, which first dawned upon him 
when he read Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Discourses 
on Religion,” an epoch in his life of which 
he never spake save with the profoundest 
emotion.’ 

At the academical gymnasium in Ham- 
burg Neander had matriculated as a student 
of law, for it was originally his own design 
and the wish of some of his relatives 
that he should enter that profession; but 
soon after his baptism he came to the reso- 
lution to devote himself to the study of the- 
ology.* 

* He once gave the following account of the 
change in his plans. Dr. Stieglitz, his uncle, an 
eminent physician in Hanover, who had prom 
to support him at the University, and whom he visi- 

on his way to Halle, requested him during his 
stay to write down the reasons which had induced 
him to choose law in preference to any other branch 
of study. Whilst doing so, Neander arrived at the 
clear conviction that his heart’s inclinations and in- 
tellectual capabilities all pointed towards theology. 
On stating this to his uncle, the latter replied, ‘ that 


too is my judgment,’ and the eventful alteration was 
made. , 





Much light is thrown on Neander’s char- 
acter, mental development and inter life at 
this period by the letters addressed to his 
friend Chamisso, then an officer quartered 
at Hameln.t Though written in a high- 
flown style, they are marked by the lovin 
spirit, broad charity, genuine tolerance o 
differences, wide compass of thought and 
capability of understanding historical phe- 
nomena, for which their author was so re- 
markable through life. We shall not have 
space, however, for more than one or two 
brief extracts. We will commence with 
the one in which he communicated the 
change in his plan of study. After express- 
ing in the strongest terms his detestation of 
worldliness, and saying that the closer his 
acquaintance with the worldly the intenser 
was their mutual dislike, he adds ; — 


‘Their presence strikes me dumb; I cannot do 
homage to the vulgar mind, departing as it has 
done and ever more completely does, from the 
one centre of all beings that breath a divine at- 
mosphere; and loosing, as it does, all sense for 
the blessedness of that Divine commonwealth 
whose corner-stone is friendship. Against it 
and all that is sacred to it, against its idols and 
its temples, let us vow eternal war! Let each 
carry on the contest with the weapons which God 
has put into his hands, until the monster shall be 
destroyed. Only let concord prevail among 
those who are doing battle for the cause of the 
true God and for the well-being of the true 
Church. How sad and heart-rending is it to see 
soldiers of the same army quarrelling about 
empty forms and forgetting that they are all aim- 
ing at the same goal.’ 


Hereupon, after announcing his determi- 
nation to study theology, he adds : — 


* May God give me all the energy I desire, in 
order that I may learn to know and proclaim 
Him, the one, to the profani, in a sense which 
the vulgar mind is unable fully to understand. 
Holy Saviour, thou alone art able to reconcile us 
with this profane generation, for which, fired by 
the warmest and most undeserved love, thou 
didst live and suffer and die. Thou didst love 
the profane; we can only hate and despise them.’ 


This letter breathes an exclusive and ar- 
istocratic spirit, which was anything but 
characteristic of Neander in Ifis late years. 


t The friendship with Chamisso, though for a 
time very close, does not seem to have been very 


ised | lasting ; nor indeed was it to be expected. Neander 


entertained an estimate of Chamisso, which a closer 
acquaintance could not possibly justify. ‘The former 
was always better than he seemed ; the latter worse, 
not perhaps from hypocrisy, but because his friend’s 
unusual purity and excellence, so long as they were 
together, called the better elements of his character 
temporarily into an activity which after separation 
seriously relaxed. With Neumann and Varnhagen, 
Chamisso showed himself more as he ordinarily 
was, 
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It was the spirit of the romantic, sentimen- 
tal, Philosophical circle to which he be- 
longed; it was the spirit which is every- 
where natural to young striving minds when 
they fancy themselves stirred by thoughts 
the world has never known before, and {ail 
to find appreciation amongst the experienced 
but prosaic men around them. In another 
letter he writes about himself :— 


*T found none like-minded with myself, with 
whom I could form a closer friendship, and was 
prevented by natural shyness from seeking them. 
At last, however, by that necessity of nature, 
which even in this world unites souls that are 
akin to each other, I made the acquaintance of 
our two excellent friends Neumann and Varnha- 
gen, who received me into their league. From 
that time onwards many things of which, living 
alone, I had had only a dark inkling became 
clearer and clearer, and I began to understand 
myself better. I long now to see you; not in- 
deed because our friendship needs a corporeal 
presence, but still it is delightful and glorious 
when one’s brother reveals himself, so to speak, to 
one’seyesin outward shape. Till then let us learn 
to know each other, ever more vitally and univers- 
ally, through the revelation of letters.’ 


On another occasion he writes : — 


* Letters have only significance and value as 
they are copies, and as it were parts—if not 
clear, at all events indistinct — of that primal 
letter which dwells in the undivided energy of 
our own essential nature. To recognize the 
thought and spirit of Deity in phenomena as they 
succeed each other in time and space, we require 
a power of the same kind as that by which we 
understand and recognise our friend in the letter 
he writes to us. How incapable are we of recog- 
nising the Spirit of God in the great and glorious 
epistle of nature unless we have the key in our- 
selves; unless we have found God in the inmost 
depths of our own nature; unless we live and 
move and have our being in Him, so that what 
is, as it were, merely begun in the hints of the 
outward world is continued in us and receives a 
full answer in our own peculiar nature. Even so 
are we unable to recognise our friend in his let- 
ters unless we have known him before, unless his 
true original life forms as it were an integral 
part of our own life, and his letters therefore ap- 
pear to be written by ourselves.’ 


The next extract shows us that his ac- 
ceptance of Christianity, even at this stage, 
had not been merely external or even in- 
tellectual : — 


* Blessed be the cross, which, like Christ, the 
godly are called upon tu bear, because of the 
multitude of sins ; and thanks for the glorious 
victory which we gain when the old life is 
nailed to the tree and our spirit, becoming free, 
constitutes nature its willing organ, when a full 
reconciliation is effected and liberty and neces- 
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sity go hand in hand through life. It is by 
means of storms that the Lord separates the 
chaff from the grain ; it is by means of conflict 
and suffering that the Church grows and is 
strengthened. Since Christ died there is no 
more real suffering ; the intenser the pains the 
more glorious the birth ; all who believe in the 
death of the cross are to die, that, like Christ, 
they may every moment have a blessed resurrec- 
tion. But I, alas, have not yet been tried. How 
am TI asnothing! Still nothing but mere yearn- 
ing, mere resolve! But I must not complain ; 
God will care !’ 


In another letter he describes the yvaé 
oeav7ov as the end and sum of all theology, 
as the goal and pole-star of all his studies : — 


‘My aim, says he, ‘ is to penetrate ever more 
and more fully to the inmost depths of the spirit, 
there to receive the light of the one God who 
enlightens and warms all things ; to follow up 
its rays, to take inward hold of them as they 
shine in the intellectual life of humanity; and 
to arrive at both an inward and outward under- 
standing of the Bible and its interpretations,’ 


Such were his thoughts and sentiments 
when as yet a youth of only seventeen or 
eighteen years of age! 

One feature of Neander’s character —a 
feature which never underwent a change — 
is very prominent in all his letters, namely, 
his high appreciation of and intense yearn- 
ing after true friends. That we may not 
subsequently interrupt our narrative we 
will insert here two extracts from letters to 
a young poet, Carl Meyer, with whom he 
formed an intimacy after finishing his theo- 
logical studies, and with whom -he corres- 
ponded for many years. These letters 
overflow with a sympathy for which nothing 
was too large, nothing too trifling. Words 
characteristic enough of their writer occur 
in the very first letter: — 


‘I recall very often to mind the evenings we 
spent together in conversation, when the affinity 
between our souls revealed itself without a veil. 
True friendship is always a reciprocal contact of 
life in God, and is cherished and fed by Him in 
whom our life is hid.’ 


This was in the year 1811. In the year 
1819 his friend begged him to become god- 
father to his firstborn son, and Neander 
replied : — 

‘TI heartily rejoice with you in the joy which 
the birth of a son has caused you; and thank 
you sincerely for making me a participator in 
the act by which he is initiated into the holy 
community of ourcommon Lord. May He to 
whom he is consecrated and whose property he 
is, sanctify him from the very first steps of his 
life onwards, guide him by His grace and keep 
him pure, till his battle with this world shall be 
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over and he shall be called to participate in the 
perfect and unmixed joy of the upper world.’ 


And how did his large heart overflow, in 
later years, with true fatherly friendship for 
the young men who studied under him! 
Many of the most eminent living theolo- 
gians of Germany can tell of the love and 
faithfulness and helpfulness cf him at whose 
feet they are proud to have sat. Young 
men sincerely enquiring after the truth, 
and touched in any degree by the powers 
of the world to come, were sure of the 
heartiest welcome: and if he had once 
placed his confidence in a student he was 
ready to overlook many failings. As long 
as he discerned a spirit of earnestness and 
humility he was satisfied; but if vanity or 
perversity or self-sufficiency took their place 
the tie was broken. He was, of course, 
more especially drawn towards pupils who 
evinced unusual ability; and to such his 
kindness knew no limits. Sometimes he 
found his confidence misplaced ; sometimes 
his hopes proved unfounded; but these 
were exceptional cases. On one young 
man he had built unusual expectations and 
centred unusual affection — Herrmann Ros- 
sel, to whose memory is devoted part of the 
preface to the third volume of the second 
edition of his ‘ Church History,’ and if space 
had allowed we should have been glad to 
rehearse to our readers the truly idyllic 
story of the rise, continuance and close of 
this fatherly and filial friendship; but we 
must now resume the thread of our biograph- 
ical sketch, which we dropt just at the mo- 
ment when its subject had formed the reso- 
lution to study theology instead of law. 
In the Easter of 1806 he set out in com- 
pany with his two friends Neumann and 

arnhagen for the University of Halle, 
where Schleiermacher’s lectures seem to 
have principally engaged his attention. A 
glimpse into his inner life during the first 
semester is afforded by a letter which he 
wrote to Pastor Bossau : — 


* Many thanks for the interest you take in my 
affairs ; that, however, for which I have chiefly 
to thank you is your having received me into 
the holy fellowship of which you yourself are a 
preacher; for this favour, however, I can only 
thank you truly, by striving earnestly that the 
sign of the new life which you gave me may be- 
come veritably the sign of a new life. I have 
resolved not to be a mere dumb member of the 
holy community into which I have been incor- 
porated ; but to take my place in the ranks of 
those whose aim it is to quicken the masses 
around us, who are seeking life where there is 
nothing but death.’ 


He speaks also of the new zeal awakened 





amongst the students by Schleiermacher ; 
praises the combination of lofty thought 
and large learning in the latter, and refers 
particularly to his exegetical lectures on 
the New ‘Testament, which he had inaugu- 
rated with the important principle that — 


‘It is the duty of the exegete to guard against 
importing into the Scriptures either the ideas of 
theology or ideas of his own ; to seek to under- 
stand them out of themselves ; and above all to 
form his estimate of each part and of the whole 
from a survey of the whole.’ 


He seems, too, to have been specially 
interested in the same teacher’s lectures on 
the method and design of the study of 
Church history; and probably received 
impressions from them which influenced his 
entire subsequent career. What he him- 
self said many years later concerning the 
true idea and nature of Church history, in 
the preface to the first volume of his ‘ Gen- 


eral Church History,” corresponds exactly 


to the account he now gives of Schleierma- 
cher’s views. 

In November, 1806, however, he was 
withdrawn from Schleiermacher’s personal 
influence. A few weeks after the battle of 
Jena, Napoleon closed the University of 
Halle, and sent both professors and stu- 
dents about their business. Neander, who 
seems to have been specially ill-treated by 
the French soldiers quartered in the house 
where he lodged, formed the resolution 
with Neumann and some other friends to 
remove to Géttingen, and as none of them 
possessed money enough to hire a vehicle, 
the journey had to be performed on foot, a 
distance of at least 100 miles. On the way, 
Neander, whose strength was soon ex- 
hausted at the best, became ill, and arrived 
in Géttingen with a crownless hat and alto- 
gether in a tattered and destitute condition. 
Gesenius, who afterwards became one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the 
University of Halle, is said to have been 
the first to offer to the fugitives refreshment 
and refuge. So long as~- Neumann re- 
mained in Gottingen, that is till the follow- 
ing Christmas, he took charge of Neander ; 
after the departure of Neumann he shared 
lodgings with and was looked after till 
Easter, 1809, by another friend named 
Noodt. 

Neander soon collected around him a 
circle of students, both old acquaintances 
from Halle and new ones made in Gottin- 
gen, with whom in the evenings he recapitu- 
lated the lectures or read Plato's dialogues 
and Schleiermacher’s discourses. His mem- 
ory was even then so excellent that although 


he only made brief notes in the class-room. 
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he usually remembered the whole of what 
had been said; and on one occasion he dic- 
tated a course of lectures on Church history 
delivered by Schleiermacher in Halle a year 
before. His fellow-lodger had trouble to 
keep him from studying the entire night 
through, in order to fetch up the time lost 
in the repetitions. So great an influence 
did he acquire over some of his contempo- 
raries, that the celebrated Herbart, who 
was then professor of philosophy in Géttin- 
gen and at the height of his popularity, 
complained that Neander had alienated 
from him several of his best pupils. In his 
youthful zeal Neander once wrote on the 
notebook of one of his fellow-students, 
Pape, who attended Herbart’s lectures, 
‘Much screaming and little wool, as the 
devil said when he sheared the swine.’ 
During the Easter holidays of 1807 Ne- 
ander paid a visit to Hamburg, where his 
father was then residing, and spent eight 
days with his uncle Stieglitz in Hanover. 
The acquaintance which he made there with 
a retired Professor Frick, who was engaged 
on a translation of Dante, seems to have 
been of great benefit to him. They visited 
each other repeatedly, and spent much 
time in disputing about Plato and Schleier- 
macher, in the study of whom Neander was 
now almost more absorbed than ever. One 
day the Professor admonished his ‘young 
friend to devote his attention to the true 
sources of religious life, to put himself at 
the feet of the one Lord and Master, in 
whom ‘are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge :’ an admonition which made 
a deep impression on his mind, and caused 
him much uneasiness. By the good provi- 
dence of God, too, it was ordered that in 
Hamburg, whither he departed shortly after 
the conversation in question, he should be 
thrown into the company of two men, Dr. 


Heise and Maithias Claudius, whose whole 


life and character were fitted to lead him 
from the broken cisterns of human know- 
ledge to the divine treasure of God’s Word, 
from human teachers, to Him who is the 
way, the truth, and the life. It was during 
this stay at Hamburg that he preached his 
first sermon at Wandsback, and character- 
istically enough, he selected the text, ‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God,’ 
John i. 1. 

When he returned to Gottingen his inti- 
mate acquaintances all felt that he had un- 
dergone a great change. In fact he had 
become a new man, though severe strug- 
gles still awaited him. Schleiermacher, 
whom he had hitherto esteemed so highly, 
was laid aside, and with him Schelling and 
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Fichte. The New Testament became his 
constant companion; and the Fathers of 
the early Church took the place of Plato, 
During the first few months he was quiet 
and reserved, even towards his friends; 
and the once communicative and lively com- 
panion became the object of constant unex- 
pressed questioning, till he himself broke 
the silence by handing to them a full con- 
fession of faith, written in Latin, at the 
close of which he announced his intention 
of devoting himself to the study of Church 
history, and prayed the Lord to guide and 
preserve him from all error. The following 
extract from a letter written probably after 
the change just referred to, though not 
very clear, will throw some light on the way 
by which he had been led. We must pre- 
face it, however, by the remark that the 
Halle students found in Gottingen so much 
coldness and deadness, that they felt as 
though they were banished to a desert. 
One of Neander’s own letters, dated Janu- 
ary 2, 1808, is superscribed ‘ Philistropolis, 
City of the Philisters.’ That the banishment 
was good at all events for Neander, and 
that the vocation of Schleiermacher to Gét- 
tingen, which he and others had sought to 
bring about, would have been, humanl 
speaking, less a blessing than a curse, will 
be felt by those who know the two men, and 
read the following words : — 


*T am glad now that I was led to Gottingen, 
and praise God’s love for it ; had I remained at 
Halle, under Schleiermacher’s influence, my in- 
ner life would not have been healthy. It is nec- 
essary for man to be torn away from every sort 
of human mediator, in order that he may learn 
to cling alone to the Eternal Mediator, who is 
God and man in one person, and who, by His 
sufferings and death, purchased for Himself all 
who in faith give themselves up inwardly to suf- 
fer and die with Him. If human teachers be in 
possession of the truth, if it be really, vitally 
theirs, and not merely outwardly, in fancy or 
profession, they owe it to Him from whom I also 
can receive it. I can only see the light in the 
light with my own eyes; it can only shine on me 
as my eye is fitted to receive it. If they teach 
anything else than the one God, be it what it 
may, whether nature, or the universe, or human- 
ity, or art, or the devil,—anything that is not de- 
voted to, and first sanctified by Him, let the loud 
voice and the inward yearnings of all beings con- 
vict them of lying. God grant that at the mo- 
ment when His light shines in on my inner vis- 
ion [ may beable also to catch the rays of the same 
light that shine on other minds and in other di- 
rections, even though they be broken by our 
earthly atmosphere; and again, at the proper 
time, to ray forth the light from myself: so that 
I may receive and give, and give and receive; 
but His will be done ! ’ 
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Such was his lofty conception, at the age 
of nineteen years, of the vocation of a the- 
ological teacher! 

At this juncture, animated by the wish to 
be able to read the Old Testament in the 
original language, he, with his friend Noodt, 
whom he had persuaded to exchange the 
study of law for that of theology, com- 
menced taking private lessons in Hebrew, 
from Dr. Gesenius, then what the Germans 
call a privatdocent.* He subsequently at- 
tended also the lectures of the orientalist 
Tychsen. Characteristically enough Nean- 
der refused to hear Eichhorn, notwithstand- 
ing that he was then one of the most popu- 
lar, productive, and learned men of his 
time. He adopted this course, probably, 
because of the shallow, rationalistic view 
he took, in particular, of the Old Testa- 
ment. Like others of his class, he traced 
all that was distinctive of and glorious in 
the Bible not to God, but to the current 
ideas and fancies of the ages at which the 
several books arose. This little circum- 
stance shows Neander’s religious earnest- 
ness. His favourite professors were Planck, 
Heeren, and Stiiudlin.t 

About this time — it was in the year 1808 
— he complained frequently of severe head- 
aches and of a buzzing and roaring in the 
back of his head, as though a waterwheel 
were constantly going round in it. This 
prevented him from continuous work. The 
physician whom he consulted prescribed 
careful diet and relaxation ; and strictly en- 
joined on his friend Noodt, with whom he 
still lodged, to prevent him from working 
at night, and also to drive him often out 
into the open air. The fact is, our friend 
was an incessant and irrepressible worker 
and neglected all the usual rules of health. 
His mother and sisters also strongly urged 
him to follow the advice of the doctor. In 
consequence of the pressure thus brought 
to bear on him, he not only began to take 

* At most German Universities there are four 
classes of teachers: — 1. Ordinary Professors; 2. Ex- 
traordinary Professors; 3. Privatdocenten; 4. Lec- 
tors or Readers. Most Universities have also Repe- 
tenten or Repeaters, a kind of‘ coach’ or ‘ grinder.’ 
The Professors of both classes are generally paid a 
salary; the privatdocenten never: they have merely 
the right to lecture and receive fees from students. 
Lectors are a lower grade, a sort of private tutor 
oflicially licensed. 

+ Dr. G. J. Planck was Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen from 1784 to 1833, and one of the most 
distinguished Church Historians of Germany. His 
principal works were the ‘ Geschichte des Protestan- 
tischen Lehrbegriffs,’ and the ‘ Geschichte der Kir- 
chenverfassung.’ Heeren's name is one well known 
in ‘England, many of his historical works having 
been translated. Dr. K. F. Staudlin was Professor 
of Theology in Gottingen from 1799 to 1826. As a 
young man he spent some time in England. His 
principal works relate to Christian Ethies; but he 
also wrote a Church History of Britain and other 
countries. 
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long walks to the neighbouring villages, in 
one or other of which, on Sundays, he fre- 
quently preached, to the great edification 
of the congregations, but actually took 
fencing lessons. As may easily be imag- 
ined, these latter were an amusing specta- 
cle. He is said to have used his rapier 
with such extraordinary energy, and so 
thoroughly in opposition to all the rules of 
the art, that amidst universal laughter his 
antagonists were compelled to give way, 
and flee. This change in his mode of life 
soon brought back health, and from the 
autumn of 1808 onwards, he was as busy 
as ever again reading and making extensive 
extracts from the Fathers of the early 
Church. 

Early in 1809 the Professors Planck and 
Stiiudlin, who saw their pupil’s worth, pro- 
ee to him to become epetent at the 

niversity, and took the appropriate steps 
for securing his appointment. He was at 
first inclined to accept the offer ; but during 
a visit which he paid in the Easter holidays 
of 1809 to his relatives and friends in Ham- 
burg, he felt himself so happy that he could 
not make up his mind to return to philistrian 
Gottingen, more especially as his university 
course was ended. In the autumn of 1809 
he passed the examination pro candidatu 
reverendi ministerii, in his native city, and 
exhibited a knowledge, experience, and 
profound inner life that edified, rejoiced, 
and astonished his examiners. One of his 
friends, Struve, who was examined along 
with him, describes the event as follows : — 


* When Neander and I entered the hall in which 
the examiners were awaiting us, my heart beat 
violently, and I felt very nervous; but he seemed 
quite at his ease ; and producing as he did, 
rather the impression of a spirit from a strange 
region, than of an ordinary student, he excited 
at the very outset the surprise, and ere long the 
admiration of every one present. All that was 
needed was, as it were, by some question to turn a 
tap, and immediately there flowed from him a 
continuous stream of profound and learned re- 
marks, which grew almost into treatises, that 
seemed as though they would never come to an 
end,’* - 


After receiving the candidates’ license, 
he spent part of his time in giving lessons in 
schools and private families, in Hamburg 
and Altona, preaching also occasionally, 
both in town and in the country. The friend 


* One of the examiners, Dr. Rambach, a clergy- 
man who had kept his stand on the old paths in the 
midst of the general defection from the faith of the 
fathers, used to say that it was as though one of the 
old confessors had risen from the dead to bear witness 
to the salvation that is in Christ; with such simpli- 
city, heartiness, and assurance did Neander epeak of 
what the Lord had done for his soul. 
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whose. words we have quoted above, says 
he heard him once at the church of St. 
George, and describes his discourse as pos- 
sessing more of the characteristics of a trea- 
tise than of a sermon — which one can well | 
believe. Inthe middle of the discourse the | 
sheet of paper containing his outlines flut- 
tered* down from the pulpit over the heads 
of the hearers; Neander, however, took no 
notice of it, and preached on as though 
nothing had happened. His sermons are 
said to have been opposed to all the rules of | 
homiletics, though full of warmth, life, and | 
vigour. Whatever else might be wanting. 
in them, they did not lack Christ and His | 
cross. They were generally considered | 
much too long. Nor did his performance | 
of the liturgical part of the service always | 
go off without mistakes — mistakes some- 
times as odd as his own personal appear- 
ance. He used, however, in later vears to 
say that he never preached without deriving | 
great personal benefit from the exercise. 
His mode of life as a candidate in Ham- 
burg, however, did not satisfy him. He 
soon began to complain of his time being so 
broken up that he could not proceed with his 
study of the Fathers, or in fact with that of 
any other connected subject. He took up all 
sorts of schemes, among others that of a 
translation of ‘ Aristotle,’ but was unable 
to carry any of them out. His friend 
Noodt, with whom he lodged, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the circumstances under 
which he was freed from this unpleasant 
position, and launched on the career which 
God had obviously marked out for him. 








*T read about this time ’— this was early in| 
1810 —‘in the Heidelberg Jahrbucher, that | 
Marheinicke and De Wette, then professors at | 
the University, had accepted invitations to the | 
newly-founded University of Berlin, and pur-| 
posed leaving in the following autumn. Ac-| 
cordingly, when Neander complained, I pointed | 
him to Heidelberg, and said, ‘‘ You despised 
Géttingen, and now God has prepared an open- 
ing for you in Heidelberg, by the departure of 
two distinguished professors. You will find 
there a sphere capable of satisfying you.’’ 
Neither of us knew, however, what course to| 
pursue ; besides, we had to keep the plan secret | 
from his mother and sisters, who would have | 
raised great objections to his going so far away. 
At last, after several weeks’ fruitless talk, we al 
at once thought of Gurlitt, our old master, who 
was always glad when pupils of his became 
teachers at a University ; and we said to’each 
other, ‘* He will know what steps ought to be 
taken.’’? ‘he following Sunday morning we set 
off together to see him. Neander, who had not 
visited him for a considerable time — partly be- 
cause of the great divergence of their theolog- 
ical views — felt shy of asking his advice about 
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@ plan as to which he was not quite clear him- 
self. But his fears were groundless, Gurlitt 
decidedly approved of the idea; said that he 
ought by no means to remain as and where he 
was ; that he would find. his proper calling in 
Heidelberg ; but added that there was no time 
to be lost. He himself offered to arrange for 
Neander’s getting his doctor’s degree in Witten- 
berg; to secure him such assistance as might 
be necessary for his support in Heidelberg, so 
long as he remained privatdocent; and sug- 


| gested the subject for his preliminary disserta- 


tion. We both of us returned to our lodgings, 
quite overjoyed ; and Neander at once set to 
work on the Latin dissertation and curriculum 
vita, both of which he completed in a remark- 
ably short space of time. As his own hand- 
writing was almost illegible I wrote them out, 
rom his dictation. In the autumn of 1810, 
after having spent eighteen dreary mouths as a 
candidate in Hamburg, Neander settled in Hei- 
delberg, whence his mother and sisters soon re 
ceived the, to them, unwelcome and discomfort- 
ing news, that he was working night and day, 
and that his health was accordingly beginning 
to suffer again.’ 


The title of the dissertation which he 
wrote, published, and defended, on com- 
mencing his academical career at Heidel- 
berg, was ‘ De fidei gnoseosque christian 
idea et ea, que ad se invicem atque ad 
philosophiam referantur, ratione secundum 
mentem Clementis Alexandrini.’ What 
was the subject of the one he wrote for his 
doctor’s examination in Wittenberg, and 
which had been suggested by Gurlitt, we 
are not told. 

We have now arrived at the second prin- 
cipal turning-point in Neander’s life. The 
work on which he had now entered re- 
mained his vocation .till his death; and 
the spirit and convictions with which he de- 
voted himself to these new and important’ 
duties underwent no essential change, 
though they became ever richer and deeper 
as the years rolled by. 

Before continuing our narrative it may 
be well to premise a few explanatory ob- 
servations. We have already referred to 
the intiuence exerted by Schleiermacher on 
Neander at Halle, particularly through his 
lectures on Church history. An influence 
almost as great, though of a different kind, 
'was exerted on him in Gottingen by Dr. 
'Planck, then perhaps the most distin- 
| guished professor of Church history in the 
|whole of Germany. Two features of 
| Planck’s own works made a strong impres- 
sion on Neander: the one was their thor- 
ough honesty and impartiality; the other, 
their application of the experiences of the 

ast to the problems of the a 

Vhatever view may be taken of Planck’s 
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general method, commonly known as the 
ragmatic method, of writing history, there 
is no question that he conscientiously ob- 
served the principle swum cuique, ‘ to every 
n and thing its due.’ Neander himself, 
in the dedication to one of the volymes of 
his ‘General Church history,’ says, that as 
to this feature, he had always striven to 
tread in his teacher’s footsteps. As to the 
second point : — The most superficial exam- 
ination of Neander’s works, apart even 
from his own express utterances, must con- 
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was appointed Extraordinary Professor. 
The same year witnessed also the appear- 
ance of his first work, that on the ‘ Emperor 
Julian and his Times,’ for which he had 
already made preparation in Hamburg. In 
a letter to his friend Carl Meyer, he refers 
to it as follows : — 


*I am now much occupied with a little work 
on the Emperor Julian, his religious views, and 
his conduct towards Christianity, with remarks 
on the relation of the Christian religion to the 


, age at which it arose; I hope to finish it by 


vince any attentive reader that one of his | Easter. The resemblance between various peri- 
great aims as a Church historian was to} ods of ferment in the life of humanity, and the 
edify and build up the Church of his own | parallelism between the age in which we live 
day. Indeed, this feature of his produc- and that in which Christianity was diffused in 
tions has been made a ground of attack. {the world, have long occupied my attention. 


But he owed also, in all probability, 
idea to Planck; that, namely, of the mono- 
graphic treatment of ecclesiastico-histori- 
«al subjects. Planck’s own principal works 
all came under this category; and shortly 
before Neander became closely intimate with 
him, one of his other pupils, Gess, had, at 
his suggestion, written a monograph en- 


titled ‘ Merkwurdigkeiten aus Hinckmar’s | 
Another of the subjects proposed | 


Leben.’ 
also by him for monographic treatment was 
the ‘Life of Saint Bernard,’ to which Ne- 
ander subsequently devoted one of his best 
books. We mention these circumstances, 
because Neander has been styled the father 
of Church historical monographs ; which is 
true, in so far as his productions: of this 
class reached an excellence previously at- 
tained ; but his first insight into their im- 
portance was undoubtedly due to Planck. 
Neander was twenty-one years of age 
when he opened his first course of lectures 
at Heidelberg. The aristocratic youth of 
that University are said to have been but 
ill-pleased that a young Jewish proselyte 
should venture to appear in their lecture- 
halls: and a sort of conspiracy to shuffle 
him down was hatched or fed in the house 
of Professor Gervinus. When the hour for 
his first lecture struck, the auditorium was 
crammed with hearers. As the young 
licentiate passed on, with hesitating embar- 
rassed steps, to the chair, not a few hard 
and even insulting words fell on his ear. 
But scarcely had he commenced speaking, 
than the loving glances of his large and 
lustrous eyes, and the soul-stirring tones 
of his strong, rich voice, subdued the un- 
truly audience; the shuffling ceased; and 
ere the lecture was completed, the worst 
enemies of the ‘Jew’ had become his 
warmest friends. From that day the field 
was his own. His relations to his col- 
leagues, also, were on the whole agreeable, 
and his advancement rapid. In 1812 he 


a third ; 1 . 
| character and life of Julian, who, though more 
| restrained and hemmed in by the world, from 
‘ youth upwards, than other men, refused to sub- 
‘mit to its yoke, and with glowing enthusiasm 
{strove to pass beyond the limits imposed by 
{human life; but who was too enamoured, alas! 





And how often have I dwelt with interest on the 


of what is unusual and brilliant, to recognise 
the Divine under the unpretending servant- 
form of Christianity.’ 


The work produced so great an impres- 


} 
| sion, that its author was invited to become 


Ordinary Professor of Church History in 
Berlin, and about the same time he was of- 
fered the same position in Heidelberg. He 
refers to both propositions as follows, in 
letters to his friend Meyer, the first dated 
December 30th, 1812: — 


*I hope this year will close under as happy 
auspices for you as it has done for me. Both 
from Berlin and Carlsruhe, kind and liberal 
propositions have been made to me. [ am re- 
maining here as Professor ordinarius, with a 
salary of 800 florins (about £66) for the first 
year, and 1000 for the second (about £83).’ 


Shortly afterwards, however, he wrote :— 


* After all I am going to Berlin, This is in 
many respects very pleasant to me ; it has also 
come quite unexpectedly ; and I regard the in- 
vitation as a call from God. But so far as it 
will increase our distance from each other, [ am 
sorry. I had gone too far in my negotiations 
with Berlin to draw back, especially as the king 
himself had heard of, and interested himself 
in the matter. Iam to receive a salary of 800 
thalers (£120), and 250 thalers for the ex- 
penses of my removal.’ 


It was at one of the most glorious epochs 
in the history of Germany that the Univer- 
sity of Berlin was founded; and not one 
of the least important events was the 
foundation of this University. Some of the 
greatest men Germany has known became 
professors in it: —Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
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De Wette, Marbeinicke. It was verily a 
goodly company into which the youthful 
proselyte was introduced ; but he was soon 
found to be as eminent as any, and his per- 
sonal and literary influence proved to be 
second to none. Berlin presented many 
attractions to Neander; above all, it of- 
fered a wider field of usefulness; but it 
had also its drawbacks. In a letter to his 
friend Meyer, dated January, 1814, he 
complains, for example, that he finds no 
men whom he can love and reverence as he 
did some in Heidelberg. 

The stream of Neander’s life pursued 
henceforth an even course. He remained 
unmarried, and lived in Berlin till his 
death. On one of the evenings which he 
devoted to the reception of his pupils, a 
student once indelicately raised the ques- 
tion — whether it be not unchristian to re- 
remain unmarried? Neander answered, 
without the slightest embarrassment and 
in his-usual kindly manner, ‘ Yes, if one 
purposely and with proud self-will remain 
unmarried, but not if it is so ordered by 
God.’ His time was mainly absorbed by 
his professorial duties and the composition 
of his works. To the latter we shall refer 
in the concluding portion of this article. 
As a professor, Neander has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. He discharged the 
duties of his chair with rare conscientious- 
ness. ‘Till Schleiermacher’s death he lec- 
tured on Church History and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis alone; afterwards he under- 
took also Ethics, Symbolics, Systematic 
Theology, indeed - almost every subject 
save Old Testament Exegesis and Practical 
Theology. His feeblest course was proba- 
bly that on Dogmaties; for though full of 
rich Biblical thought, it was ‘defective in 
point of system. His Exegetical Lectures 
weré more practical in their character than 
is usual at German Universities. He was 
more concerned to set forth the inner sub- 
stance and connection of the sacred text, 
than to settle philological niceties, though 
he was perhaps more competent than most 
theologians to pronounce judgment on the 
latter. Specimens of his method have 
been published since his death by one of 
his pupils, Dr. Schneider.* His strength 
lay, te me in his prelections on Church 


History; here he was perfectly at home. 
The entire field was present to his mind 


with astonishing clearness. He never 
wrote his lectures out, and therefore never 
re-delivered a course without careful medi- 
tation and revision of his notes. As a gen- 
eral rule his lectures were rather diffuse ; 


* One or two of them have been translated into 
:English and French. 
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but Neander met the complaints sometimes 
made on this point, by saying that he 
deemed it necessary for the greater part 
of the students. He could, however, when 
he chose, set forth the great general feat- 
ures of a period of Church History in a 
very few sentences.° The complete com- 
mand he had over all its materials and 
sources enabled him to contract or ex- 
pand at pleasure. His delivery, too, was 
unusually good for a German professor. 

The students regarded him with profound 
respect and unbounded confidence, and well 
indeed they might. He lived for them, — 
his house, his heart, his purse, his time, all 
were freely open to them; and as a conse- 
quence, he had the satisfaction to see gen- 
eration after generation go forth not only 
to praise him, but above all to praise the 
Lord for whom he laboured. He was un- 
questionably one of the chief means of u 
rooting the rationalism that in his early 
days held possession both of professional 
chairs, pulpits, and schools. A few other 
details about his relations to the students 
will be found further on. 

His relations to his colleagues were not 
always perfectly cordial, but this argse 
chiefly in the case of such men as Schleier- 
macher, Hegel, Marheinicke, Vatke, from 
the fundamental differences in their views 
of Christian truth. He himself felt so pro- 
foundly convinced that the weal and woe of 
humanity depend on Christianity, that he 
was jealous, with a consuming jealousy, of 
every theory or tendency which seemed to 
set aside or emasculate its essential features. 
Criticism of its outworks he tolerated cheer- 
fully, as for himself so for others ; but phil- 
osophical substitutes he could not away 
with; and perhaps he sometimes used 
stronger words about those who adopted 
and taught these questionable views, than 
would be sanctioned by modern courtesy. 
For Schleiermacher, however, notwith- 
standing seasons of estrangement, he ever 
felt the deepest respect and even regard. 
He owed too much to him, and was too sen- 
sible of his immense power, —a power far 
more for good than we in England are al- 
together capable of allowing, —to be able 
to assume towards him the attitude he ex- 
hibited to Hegel and his theological adher- 
ents. We find him accordingly on various 
occasions intimately associated with and 
following the lead of Schleiermacher; and 
when the latter died, Neander said of him 
in his lecture-room, ‘The man has departed 
from our midst, whose labours will in all 
future times be allowed to have constituted 
a new epoch in theology.’ 

But deeded as Neander always was in 
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his studies and professional duties, he was 
by no means an indifferent s 





risk to himself—to secure a reversal of 
ctator of |the decision; they failed, however, and De 


NEANDER. 


what was going on around him in the polit- | Wette removed eventually to Basle. 


ical, literary, and ecclesiastical world. No 


He took also a deep interest in foreign 


one rejoiced more than he at the results of | missions, and wrote an appeal on their be- 
the great German rising against Napoleon; | half, which was a means of calling public 


and no one would have been moré willing | attention to the subject. 


Many of, the 


than he to risk property and life for the | smaller biographies contained in-his Denk- 


good of his country, 
to do so. 
of the living God, and regarded them as 


ad he been called on | wiirdigkeiten originated in addresses de- 
He saw in them the visible work | livered by him at missionary meetings. 


But we must hasten on. All that our 


the dawn of a new and more glorious period | space will now permit us to do prior to re- 
in the history of the Fatherland. Nor did | viewing his literary labours is to gather up 
a day pass. without his having the news/a few reminiscences, partly supplied to us 


read to him. 


by Neander’s pupils and personal friends, 


In his capacity as member of the Royal | and partly drawn from other sources; and 
Society of Berlin he took part in all sorts|to rehearse the lovely story of his last 
of scientific and literary discussions on va- | hours. 


rious subjects. Many of his smaller treat- 
ises originated in essays read at the sittings 
of that society. In conjunction, too, with 
Schleiermacher, he founded the now defunct 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissen- 
schaft und christliches Leben, and contributed 
to it a number of very valuable papers. 
One of the ecclesiastical movements which 
he welcomed with his whole soul was the 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches in Prussia, effected in October, 
1817, on the 300th anniversary of the Re- 
formation. It fell in with his highest sym- 
athies, and he hailed it as the promise of 
etter days. He took, indeed, no active 
part in bringing it about —in all such mat- 
ters he followed the lead of Schleiermacher, 
feeling his own lack of that gift‘of xvBepynaic, 
for which his colleague was distinguished. 
An event which excited him to unusual 
activity was the dismissal of De Wette from 
his professorship at Berlin in 1819, the cir- 
cumstances of which were the following. 
It was a time of intense political excitement 
in Germany, particularly among students. 
No one was more virulent in his opposition 
to the youthful enthusiasts than Kotzebue, 
the dramatist, who was employed by the 
Russian Government to send reports to 
Petersburg respecting movements and par- 
ties in Germany. Irritated at what was 
considered his traitorous behaviour, and es- 
pecially at the scorn and mockery with 
which he treated the liberals, Sand, a stu- 
dent, assassinated him. Shortly before his 
execution, in Mannheim, De Wette wrote 
a letter of consolation to his mother, which 
coming into the hands of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, led to the event above mentioned. 
Neander had never sympathized with De 
Wette’s theological tendencies ; but believ- 
ing that his colleague was being unfairly 
treated, he joined with Schleiermacher, 


During the later years of his life he lived 
in the upper half of the Markgrafen Strasse, 
in a house which is partly occupied as a 
printing establishment. It is matter of 
surprise that in a city like Berlin, where 
tablets have been set up in honour of very 
inferior men, none has been put on the 
house in which Neander died. Until the 
death of his mother, in 1817, she, as well 
as his sister Hannchen, lived with him; 
after that event the brother and sister lived 
together until his death. Their mode of 
life was exccedingly simple and regular. 
Like Tholuck, in Halle, Neander kept a 
man-servant, and a student, who, in con- 
sideration of board and lodging, assisted 
him as amanuensis and reader. His sister’s 
part of the dwelling was almost elegantly 
furnished, though not altogether in good 
taste; but his own study was thoroughly 
antediluvian, in every respect, in its furni- 
ture, book-shelves, and books. The entire 
room, with the exception of a narrow pas- 
sage from the door to the sofa, and from 
the sofa to one of the windows, was literally 
piled up with books. Shelves with quarto, 
octavo, and other works covered the walls; 
folios occupied the place of honour — the 
floor — where they were arranged in an or 
der which, to any eyes save those of their 
owner, seemed inextricable confusion. 
Great as was the contrast between the apart- 
ments, so great in many respects was the 
contrast between their occupants. The 
sister was a lively, chatty little woman, 
often very Jewishly, that is very ‘loudly,’ 
dressed in the strangest mixture of colours. 
Energetic and practical in character, she 
took an interest in all sorts of matters; in 
concerts, the opera, the fashions of the day, 
and so forth, things which scarcely had any 
existence for her brother; she also wrote 
poetry; and on some occasions she made 





using his utmost influence— not without 


the impression of a rather worldly-minded 
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erson. Her personal appearance was as 

ewish as his. Her end of the table at the 
dinner party given every Sunday to young 
University teachers, students, and friends, 
was generally a scene of the greatest mer- 
riment, whilst at her brother’s end reigned 
the profoundest theological solemnity ; and 
she used laughingly to say, ‘Here is the 
world, yonder is the Church.’ Her devo- 
tion to her brother’s interests, however, 
and her care for his comfort and health 
knew no bounds; indeed, she may be said 
to have sacrificed everything for him, from 
the time when he was a schoolboy in Ham- 
burg, to the day of his death; and simply 
out of love to him, she declined several 
offers of marriage which were made to her. 
She survived him only four years, during 
which period her dearest occupation was to 
buy up all the portraits of ‘her August,’ 
of every kind that she could get into her 
hands ; and though she was almost deprived 
of her eyesight, she would sit hour after 
hour gazing at them, and at a little bust of 
him which stood on her table. 

We have already described Neander’s 

ersonal appearance. In his character he 

ore strong resemblance to the apostle 
John; for on the one hand he was loving 
beyond measure, on the other, he could be 
excited to great anger. Earnest, diligent 


students, like-minded contemporaries, ris- 
ing young men with whose tendencies he 
was satisfied, found in him a ready helper, 


a warm friend and faithful counsellor. In 
fact, he was not unfrequently plundered by 
unprincipled students and others who en- 
croached on his generosity. But towards 
men, the tendency of whose teachings 
seemed to him anti-Christian, or for whose 
character he felt little respect, he could 
cherish a bitter dislike. When the conver- 
sation happened to turn on such men, he 
would start up from his arm-chair, and with 
excited gestures give expression to_ his 
Opinion in terms less polite than forcible. 

e had an especial abomination of Hegel- 
ianism and its advocates; and mischievous 
students liked to play upon this peculiarity, 
just for the fun of* seeing him excited. One 
day a student began to tell him that Vatke, 
one of his colleagues, Professor of Theology, 
and tainted with Hegelianism, had been 
commenting rather freely on Julius Miiller, 
of Halle, author of the great work on sin. 
Neander interrupted him, and burst out — 
‘He is not fit to loose his shoe strings.’ 
‘But,’ added the student, ‘he also spoke 
of him in terms of recognition.’ ‘ Stupid 
talk!’ burst out Neander again, ‘stupid 
talk!’ A student once came to him with 
an introduction from Tholuck, in Halle, 
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and mentioned that the latter had advised 
him to read through the whole of Hegel’s 
works. Neander answered in a very angry 
tone, ‘ How could he give you such absurd 
advice?’ Of a man who had spoken slight- 
ingly regarding one of his pupils, now a 
professor in Halle, he used the very unclas- 
sical expression, ‘Gemeiner Bube; he is 
not fit to form an opinion of him.’ 

Neander’s appearance in the professor's 
chair must have been exceedingly peculiar. 
A sketch exists of him, which represents 
him as in a long coat, leaning forward on 
the desk, with his legs crossed behind, his 
head bowed down, and his hands stretched 
out in front, playing with an old quill — 
regularly supplied for the purpose by his 
amanuensis — which he unconsciously 
twisted about whilst the unbroken torrent 
of learning, thought, and emotion flowed 
from his lips. 

It was his custom also, at home, when 
conversing with students and others, to 
keep kneading all the time a piece of soft 
wax between his fingers. In his conduct 
towards his students he was very strict. 
For example, a young Viennese, now a 
well-known journalist, came to Berlin to 
study theology, and was very kindly re- 
ceived by Neander. Hearing, however, 
that he had ceased to attend regularly at 
his lectures, he refused him, at the close 
of the session, the usual signature by which 
a professor testifies that a man has studied 
under him, and which is usually given, as a 
matter of course, without too strict inquiry 
being made. To his protests, he simply 
answered, ‘ You have taken to wrong ways, 
I fear; I cannot give you the ‘estat.’ 
With the members of the Theological Es- 
say and Discussion Class (Seminar) which 
he conducted, he was also very particular. 
If one of them missed but once, without 
bringing a sufficient explanation, he would 
never afterwards allow him to read the 
usual essay; and in some cases he in- 
terrupted young men who had begun to 
read. But with all his strictness and pecu- 
liarities, he was loved by his students, re- 
spected by his colleagues, and treated in 
literary journals with a consideration which 
was unusual in those days. 

Many strange stories have been circulated 
about him ; * but most of them are mythical. 
We will mention a few, however, as they help 
to enliven the impression we wish to convey 
of the man. Such stories as the following 
will serve as examples: that he once, at 
the University, took his clothes-brush out 


* Two or three most interesting articles on Nean- 
der a in the German magazine ‘ Daheim’ 
last year, to which we are somewhat indebted. 
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of his pocket instead of his manuscript; or 
that he was seen on the street with a Sonate 
under his arm instead of an umbrella; or 
that after walking a considerable distance 
with one foot in the gutter and the other on 
the trottoir, (the Berlin gutters, moreover, 
are sometimes nearly a couple of feet deep), 
he exclaimed to his man-servant who ac- 
companied him, ‘ Halloa, Carl, I must be 
lame!’ or that he once went out without 
trousers, and was not aware of it till the said 
Carl overtook him with them: or that hay- 
ing one day climbed the ladder, to look at 
a book on the upper shelves of his library, 
instead of coming down, he seated himself 
on the ledge of the porcelain stove, where, 
having in his absence of mind kicked down 
the ladder, he was found by his sister after 
several hours, and after she had anxiously 
looked for him over the whole house; or 
that he was once discovered on horseback, 
in the Thiergarten, with a huge folio vol- 
ume of Chrysostom before him, are, we be- 
lieve, most, if not all of them, myths. It 
is true, however, that after having removed 
to a new dwelling close to the University, 
he for some time went the way he had been 
used to go, and complained, as well he 
wight, that it was much longer than he had 
supposed. It is true also that he was in the 
habit of cramming his boxes with old books, 
when he went a holiday journey, and that, 
having arrived at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
during an outbreak, his folios were taken 
out of the cab, in which he was driving to 
an hotel, and used for barricade purposes. 
And many other odd things we might nar- 
rate, if space would allow. 

During the later years of his life, Nean- 
der’s health was anything but good; in- 
deed, a man of less iron resolution and 
love for his calling and his students would 
long before have given up work. His eye- 
sight had long been so weak, that at times 
he was totally dependent on his reader and 
amanuensis. But he held on his way like 
an unwearied servant of Christ, till he 
could go no further. Fears had been often 
entertained that his days were numbered ; 
but the strong spirit had ever again as- 
serted its dominion over the frail body. 
The dreaded day, however, came at last. 
On the 8th day of July, 1850, he became 
so ill during the delivery of his lecture, 
that it was only with difficulty he could 
complete it, and he had to be assisted home 
by students, one of whom sorrowfully ex- 

imed, ‘ This is the last lecture our Nean- 
der will deliver.’ After dinner, despite 
the protests of his sister, he persisted in 
continuing his usual work, and for three 
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tory,’ under t physical pain. But the 
as peck See see so oc ol that his 
sister insisted on his giving up, which he 
did at last, though he remonstrated, say- 
ing, ‘Why do you not leave me alone 
surely a workman may work when he likes! 
Do you begrudge me even this privilege?’ 
The next morning he felt himself so fee- 
ble, that he said, with a tone of sadness, ‘I 
fear that I shall not be able to lecture to- 
day ;’ but he added, ‘I hope to do so to- 
morrow.’ This was Tuesday. After din- 
ner he called for his reader, but finding he 
had been sent away, employed another 
student to read the newspaper to him. 
Everything was done that medical skill 
could suggest, but he continued to grow 
feebler day by day. On Saturday he was 
seized with such a yearning to get out of 
bed, that he commanded his man-servant 
in almost violent tones to dress him, nor 
did he resign himself to inaction till his 
sister said to him, ‘ Think, dear Augustus, 
what you used to say to me when I refused 
to submit to the doctor: it comes from 
God, and therefore we must submit.’ 
‘Yes,’ answered he, his voice suddenly 
growing calm, ‘yes, you are right: every- 
thing comes from God, and we ought to 
thank him for it.’ The physicians resolved 
now to try the last means, —a bath of wine 
and strong herbs, and for some hours he 
seemed strengthened. In the course of 
the day, having been carried into a bright 
and sunny room, he felt so refreshed, that 
he said, ‘I am an dzadd¢ rod jAiov, and in 
this respect resemble the Emperor Julian ; 
but,’ added he, jokingly, ‘ you must not let 
Strauss know it.’ A clear sign that he felt 
himself to be in danger was that he took a 
spoonful of old wine without raising any 
objection. Ordinarily, he regarded it as a 
waste of money that might be better “4 
plied in aid of poor students, and could 
never be induced to drink anything but 
water, save under the pretence of its being 
medicinally prescribed. Towards evenin 
he exclaimed, as it were prophetically, ‘ 
am tired; let us get ready to go home.’ His 
mind was already beginning to wander. 
Shortly after, with a tremendous effort, he 
raised himself yp in bed, and as though 
the spirit were resolved to rule over the 
body to the last moment, he began to lec- 
ture on New Testament Exegesis, and dic- 
tated the titles of the courses of lectures 
which he purposed delivering during the 
next session—one of them being, ‘ The 
Gospel of John considered from a true his- 
torical point of view.’ Fancying himself 
at a later hour with his amanuensis, he pro- 
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History,’ commencing exactly where he 
had left off on Monday. Having finished 
a chapter he asked what time it was. An 
attendant answered, ‘ Half-past nine ;’ and 
he repeated again, ‘I will now go to rest; 
I am tired;’ and as he stretched himself 
out to sleep, whispered, in a tone that 
pierced all present to the heart, ‘Good 
night.’ Four hours afterwards, on Sunday 
morning, the 14th of July, 1850, the Lord 
whom he had so faithfully loved and served 
called him home to himself. 

Thus passed away this second John— 
the son of thunder and the son of love — 
the youngest of the fathers of the church, 
as he has been truly called; the man to 
whom the theology, and particularly the 
Church History, both of Germany and of 
entire Christendom, owe more than to any 
other teacher for many genturies, and who 
was the spiritual father of hundreds of pas- 
tors now occupying spheres of usefulness 
in the Church of their Fatherland. Blessed 
be his memcry! 

We now come to the second part of our 
task, which is to form an estimate of Ne- 
ander’s literary labours and_ theological 
views. ‘To do so in a full and proper man- 


’ 


ner, it would be necessary to review the 
productions of his principal predecessors in 
the department of Church History,* and to 
describe the state of thought in Germany 


when he entered on active life.t Such an 
undertaking, however, would require far 
more space than we have at command. 
We must restrict ourselves, therefore, to 
the simple enumeration and characterization 
of his principal works, and to the statement 
of his views on some of the cardinal points 
of the Christian faith. 

It may be well, however, at the outset 
briefly to sum up his characteristics as a 
church historian — characteristics recognised 
with almost perfect unanimity by the most 
eminent theologians of Germany.t 

Few men have devoted themselves to 
any special branch of theology concerning 
whom might be said with fuller truth what 
Dr. Nitzsch said in his funeral address con- 
cerning Neander, that ‘he was created and 
consecrated by the Lord for the purpose of 
accomplishing the great task of regenerat- 
ing ecclesiastical history.’ Many circum- 
stances combined, as we have partly seen 
already, to give him a peculiar fitness for 

*See Baur’s ‘Epochen der Kirchengeschicht- 
schreibung ; ’ Hagenbach, ‘ Neander’s Verdienste um 
die Kirchengeschichte ’ in ‘ Studien und Kritiken ’ 
for 1851; Uhlhorn, ‘ Die aelteste Kirchengeschichte 
in ihren neuveren Darstellungen,’ in Dorner’s ‘ Jahr- 
bucher.’ 

+ See Hurst’s ‘ History of Rationalism.’ 


¢ For example, Hagenbach, Uhlhorn, Osiander, 
Niedner, and even Baur. 
482 
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his important calling. His Jewish descent, 
his early devotion to Platonic studies, the 
inner conflicts through which he passed, 
the influence of his teachers Schleiermacher 
and Planck, his open and sympathetic na- 
ture, and the intense sincerity and earnest- 
ness of his Christianity, were all so man 
factors preparing him for the great wor 
he afterwards accomplished. 

His characteristics as an historian were 
all more or less closely conditioned by 
these factors. 

In point of learning few have equalled, 
still fewer surpassed, him. Even as a stu- 
dent he devoted his time to reading the an- 
cient ecclesiastical writers in the original 
languages, and continued to do so to the 
end of his life. He scarcely ever relied on 
second-hand information, but felt it to be 
his duty to look at things with his own eyes. 
His acquaintance also with the classical 
writers, and with works on church historical 
subjects in the German, English, French, 
and Dutch languages, was extensive. With 
profound learning he combined also a spirit 
of sound and healthy criticism. He was by 
no means ready to take anything for granted, 
but weighed and counter-weighed and nicely 
balanced evidence, before setting forth any 
statement as true or false. He moved freely 
under the weight of his learning, and if nec- 
essary, we might adduce numerous illus- 
trations of his sound critical judgment. 
The strictest impartiality was deo a pre- 
dominant feature of Neander as an historian 
— not that so called impartiality which may 
degenerate into indifference, but the impar- 
tiality of one whose eye is always open to. 
facts, and who seeks nothing but the truth.. 
He has never been accused of wilfully mis-- 
stating facts, either by omitting or pervert~ 
ing evidence that might set them in a dif- 
ferent light. He may have seen‘ some 
things in a couleur de rose which gave a 
glow to the reality; he may have idealised 
men and institutions and tendencies; but 
of perversion he was never wilfully guilty. 
He exhibits everywhere a profound insight 
into characters —the characters alike of 
men, of institutions, and of events. Few 
authors have understood man better than 
he ; though, as has been aptly remarked, he 
was more liable to be deceived. than some. 
This was partly, at all events, a fruit of the 
impartiality to which we have referred. He 
respected men as such, and therefore sought 
to understand them. He could say with 
the fullest truth nihil humani.a me alienum 
puto; and he was therefore able to pene- 
trate many a secret mystery that would 
otherwise have remained unsolved. These 
qualities show themselves very remarkably 
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in the biographical portions of his works, 
which some critics consider to be unduiy 
predominant. With what truth and justice 
does he sketch such varied characters as 
the Apostolic Fathers in their simple faith: 
Ireneus and Justin, with their combined 
mildness and zeal; Tertullian and Marcion 
with their fiery, ill-regulated, and some- 
what gloomy views of Christian truth; the 
free Eionishie calm of Origen and Clem- 
ent of Alexandria; Julian, the vain enthu- 
siast, warrior, and statesman; Bernard, 
with his consuming zeal in the cause of 
Christ and thé Church; Abelard, with his 
unbridled passions and bold speculations ; 
and so on through the whole gallery of 
portraits. It is a perfect marvel how few 
of his delineations have been pronounced 
positively false even by antagonists in many 
respects his equals. The same truth and 
insight are evinced also in his judgments 
regarding such institutions as monasticism, 
the Papacy, and so forth. His accounts of 
men and things are all bathed in a truly 
neg ower spirit. Such men as Dr. 

aur of Tubingen, indeed, charge him with 
a lack of the speculative spirit; but is be- 
cause their idea of what is philosophical 
and Neander’s idea differed toto celo. The 
most cursory comparison of his works with 
those of even his best predecessors — for 
example, those of Mosheim, of Planck, and 
Schroéckh — will convince the reader of this 
fact. Not merely does he point out the in- 
fluence which human weakness and strength, 
prejudice and passion, have had on the 
course of ecclesiastical affairs — following 
herein the example of such writers as Planck, 
though on a higher platform — but he keeps 
ever in view the great designs of God, 
which go on steadily accomplishing them- 
selves, whilst human agents, whether hos- 
tile or friendly, ceaselessly come and go; 
and as regards that philosophy which con- 
sists in so setting forth facts that they shall 
be seen and felt to embody great principles 
of eternal applicability, we venture to say 
that there are few books comparable with 
Neander’s richness in this respect. His 
general Church History is pervaded by this 
practical philosophy, not advanced in the 
form of deduction or application, but sur- 
rounding like an atmosphere of light all 
the facts narrated. In thus writing, he 
was carrying out the aim of his life, which 
was, as he himself said, ‘ to set forth the 
history of the Church of Christ as an evi- 
dence of the Divine power of Christianity, 
as a school of Christian experience, and as 
a voice of edification} instruction, and warn- 
ing, sounding down through all the centuries.’ 
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We have still to mention one feature which 
distinguished him in an eminent de q 
and which was the life and soul of all his 
other peculiar excellencies, his profound 
sense of sin, and his deep experience 
of redemption by Christ. e venture to 
entertain. the old-fashioned and somewhat 
despised opinion that no man is fit to write 
a history of the Christian Church, or, in- 
deed, any work on Christian theology, 
be his learning, acuteness, and depth what 
they may, who has not known himself to 
be.a lost sinner, and fled to Christ as the 
Saviour of the lost. This was the soil from 
which Neander’s natural patience, open- 
ness, impartiality, and truthfulness drew 
their strength; to this is due the remarka- 
bly edifying, purifying, elevating tone that 
pervades his works from beginning to end. 
After saying all this, it may appear as 
though we deemed him to have risen above 
all criticism. Not so; great as he was, he 
did not combine all excellencies. His his- 
tories are defective in point of style and ar- 
rangement; they are heavy reading; and 
there is not that artistic grouping of the 
materials which so greatly facilitates the 
production of a true impression of the 
various men, events, and times that are 
passed in review. There is, moreover, 
frequently a lack of proportion in the space 
devoted to persons and movements. Cer- 
tain aspects of, and factors in, the develop 
ment of the Christian Church or the Chris- 
tian life are either altogether unnoticed or 
_— over too lightly. The political, 
iterary, esthetical, national aspects of the 
history of the Church are too little regard- 
ed. These are defects, however, due either 
to Neander’s peculiar individuality or to 
the impossibility of one man’s accomplish- 
ing completely so mighty a task as that of 
tracing out the infinitely varied and com- 
plex ramifications of the Christian life in 
its regenerative passage through the vari- 
ous nations, societies, and individuals 
which have hitherto come within reach of 
its influence. It is praise enough to have 
done so much and so well, where so great 
a work was to be accomplished. 

Having made these few preliminary ob- 
servations, we shall now proceed, first, to 
enumerate his works, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order; secondly, to char- 
acterize very briefly the more important 
minor treatises ; thirdly, to notice more at 
length his three chief productions, * The 
General Church History,’ ‘The Life of 
Jesus,’ and ‘ The Planting and Training of 
the Church by the Apostles ;’ and lastly, 
to state his views on some of the main 





Gloriously, too, has he realized this aim. 





points of the Christian faith. 
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1. His first publication was a disserta- 
tion written in Latin, entitled ‘De Fidei 
Gnoseosque Christiane idea et ea que ad 
se invicem atque ad Philosophiam referan- 
tur ratione secundum mentem Clementis 
Alexandrini’ (1811),* which shadowed 
forth very distinctly some of the peculiar 
characteristics of the future Church histo- 
rian. The next was his monograph on 
‘ The Emperor Julian and his Age’ (1812). 
In 1813 appeared the ‘ Saint Bernard and 
his Age;’ in 1818, the ‘Genetic Develop- 
ment of the principal Gnostic Systems ;’ 
during the years 1821 and 1822, ‘ Saint 
Chrysostom and the Church of his day, es- 
pecially in the East,’ and ‘ Memorabilia 
from the History of Christianity and the 
Christian Life;’ and lastly, ‘mw 1825, the 
‘ Antignostikus or Spirit of Tertullian, and 
Introduction to his Writings.’ About this 
time he commenced his ‘ General History 
of the Christian Religion and Church,’ the 
first volume of which was issued in 1826, 
and which continued to engage his varied 
powers till his death in 1850. In 1832 and 
1833 he issued the ‘ History of the Planting 
and Training of the Church by the Apos- 
tles;’ in 1837, the ‘ Life of Jesus;’ and in 
1840, ‘The One and the Manifold in the 
Christian Life.’ He wrote besides, during 


the thirty-seven years of his life in Berlin, 


a large number of University Programmes, 
Essays for the Journal which he had as- 
sisted to found, Papers read before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and Addresses 
delivered on various practical occasions. 
Amongst the subjects to which they related 
we may mention the following : —‘ Theo- 
bald Thamer, Pascal, Matthias von Janow 
(one of John Huss’s forerunners), Blanco 
White, and Dr. Arnold.’ Some of these 
slighter fruits of his labours he collected 
into a volume published in 1829 under the 
title *Short Occasional Dissertations.’ 
Since Neander’s death various courses of 
lectures have been issued by his former 
pupils, under the general superintendence 
of Dr. Julius Miiller, the author of the 
great work on Sin; as for example, ‘ His- 
tory of Christian Ethics,’ ‘ History of Dog- 

* This was the dissertation by which hesecured the 
right of delivering lectures at the University of 
Heidelberg. Prior to any one being admitted to 
the privilege of lecturing as a regular Docent, at a 
German University, he must satisfy the Academical 
Senate of his fitness, by submitting to them a Latin 
dissertation on some subject selected from the de- 
artment to which the candidate intends to devote 
1imself — theological, philosophical, legal, or medi- 
cal—and by publicly defending a number of theses 
in Latin. Some young men put forth extraordi- 
nary theses, which are defended also sometimes in 
an extraordinary manner. During this part of the 


formality ludicrous slips of the tongue frequently 
oom, and a good deal of dog-Latin is brought to 
ight. 
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mas,’ ‘ Catholicism and Protestantism,’ and 
‘ Commentaries on various Epistles.’ 

2. The most important of Neander’s 
minor works — if indeed they ought to be 
called minor works at all—are unques- 
tionably the monographs on Julian, Ber- 
nard, Chrysostom, Tertullian and Gnos- 
ticism; and the two posthumous treatises 
on ‘Christian Ethics,’ and ‘Catholicism 
and Protestantism.’ Most of the work in 
two volumes on the ‘ History of Dogmas’ 
is contained in the ‘ General Church His- 
tory.’ As the monographs on ‘Julian’ 
and ‘ The Gnostics ’ were eventually incor- 
porated with the ‘General Church His- 
tory,’ we shall here pass them by, and re- 
fer to them when we come to the great 
work of which they form a part. The 
other three monographs have maintained a 
separate existence, and deserve a separate 
notice. 

The monograph on St. Bernard exhibits 
the peculiar excellencies of its author, per- 
haps, more distinctly than any other. It 
constituted an epoch in the history of this 
class of writings, and took the learned of 
Germany by storm. Down to the present 
moment it is pronounced by thoroughly 
competent authorities to be both one of 
Neander’s most finished and characteristic 
productions, and the best book on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. It relates to a man 
than whom few more eminent have graced 
the Christian Church, and to a period 
than which few have been marked by more 
stirring events and more important con- 
troversies. The contents themselves are as 
rich and weighty as the table of contents 
is brief. The first section treats of Ber- 
nard’s life till the great Papal schism in 
1130, — of his education, religious devel- 
opment, entrance into the Cistercian order, 
labours as Abbot of Clairvaux, and rela- 
tions to Peter of Clugny, the other great 
monastic leader of the day. The second sec- 
tion (1130 to 1145) describes Bernard’s ef- 
forts to restore religious peace ; his influence 
on ecclesiastical and political affairs under 
Innocent II., and his celebrated contro- 
versies with Abelard and Arnold of Bres- 
cia. The third section narrates Bernard’s 
struggles for Pope Eugenius III., before 
and after his flight to France; his relation 
to the Crusades, to the Prophetess Hilde- 
gard, to Gilbert de la Porret, and to the 
sects of his day; and gives an account of 
the final struggle between Eugenius and 
Arnold of Brescia’s party; of Bernard’s 
work ‘ De Consideratione,’ and of the clos- 
ing years of his life. At whatever point 
we open the book, it is impossible not to 
be struck by the candour, insight, depth, 
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and learning of the author. Few tasks 
more difficult could have been imposed on 
a man of Neander’s peculiar temperament 
and inclinations. Bernard was with his 
whole soul a monk, and yet played a great 
part in the world; he was a mystic, and 
yet a great preacher and orator; he was a 
man of practical tendencies, and yet en- 
gaged in philosophical controversies with 
two of the subtlest thinkers of the age. 
Neander must have felt himself no less 
repelled by, than attracted towards, the 
men, the events, and the tendencies that 
he passes in review; and yet one has 
everywhere the feeling that he labours 
to set forth the exact truth, and nearly 
always succeeds. We find psycholog- 
ical truth in the account of Bernard’s 
becoming a monk and of his influence on 
others ; philosophical exactness in the his- 
tory of the controversies with Abelard and 
Gilbert de la Porret; judicious apprecia- 
tiveness in the narrative of his struggles to 
exalt the Papacy; of his relations to mys- 
tics like Hildegard, and of his opposition 
to sectaries ; and an unusual degree of jus- 
tice in the apportionment of light and 
shade throughout the entire picture. In 
every case we are drawn to sympathize 
with the persons to whom we are intro- 
duced, whilst we comdemn their exaggera- 
tions, errors, and sins. If our space al- 
lowed, we could quote very many passages 
instinct with light and life to a degree 
rarely found in combination; but we must 
content ourselves with two — the one relat- 
ing to Abelard, the other to the Crusades. 


* Abelard is a remarkable illustration of the 
close connection existing between the moral and 
intellectual aspects of man’s being. We dis- 
cern in him at all points more a lack of charac- 
ter than of talent. If he had been a man of 
pure morals, he would have done more for sci- 
ence. Not only would he have given utterance 
to single suggestive thoughts and exercised a 
great influence on his contemporaries; but he 
would have been able to produce an entire, self- 
consistent, philosophical system. The uncon- 
nected character of his theology corresponded 
to the unconnected character of his inner life.’ 


Concerning the Crusades, he says : — 


‘It was a mistake to think of conquering by 
force the scene whence peace was intended to be 
diffused through the earth; and the crusaders 
themselves passed too frequently from profound 
devotion to excesses of passion. But at the 


same time, who can doubt that this enthusiasm 
for a cause transcending the senses, which had 
laid hold on entire nations and inspired such 
extraordinary efforts, is a testimony to the high 
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times like these with self-complacent pity is 
rather an evidence of forgetfulness of the pri- 
mal nobility of the human race than of devotion 
to true realities; it isa sign that empty shows 
are regarded as alone real, and that the noblest 
feature of humanity, its capability of risking all 
for ideal objects, is counted madness.’ 


We who have been trained up under the 
influences proceeding from such men as Ne- 
ander can scarcely appreciate, as we ought 
to do, his immense superiority of view. 
One of his predecessors, Henke, for exam- 
ple, speaks of Bernard in the following 
terms : 


‘A preacher who offended against the good 
customs of society, who delighted in threat- 
enings and grumblings. At the same time he 
had common sense enough to see that the scho- 
lasticism of his age was an unenjoyable su- 
perfluity. His charges against Abelard rested 
on insane or hostile misapprehension.’ 


‘Neander’s estimate both of Bernard, 
Abelard, and scholasticism, is as widely 
different from this as it is more just. 
Even Mosheim, one of the founders of 
the modern method of studying Church 
History, is shallow and untrue compared 
with Neander. Mosheim, for example, as- 
cribes the crusades solely to such causes as 
‘the corrupt state of religion at Rome,’ 
‘ fear that the Turks might attack Italy and 
Europe,’ ‘the desire of the Popes to 
weaken the Emperor and Kings, and of the 
latter to weaken their vassals,’ and so forth. 
These were unquestionably co-operative 
causes, and are recognised as such by Ne- 
ander; but they are outward, and do not 
touch the depths of the matter. We must, 
however, pass on. 

With respect to the work on Chrysostom, 
we cannot do better than quote the words 
of Professor Hagenbach, of Basle * : — 


* The life of the greatest orator of the ancient 
church; his early education under his mother’s 
eye; his further training in the schools of the 
Hellenic Rheetors; his life among the monks; 
his labours as Presbyter in Antioch and as 
Bishop in Constantinople; his conflicts in both 
cities with the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
with heretics and the orthodox; the persecu- 
tions he endured; his banishment and death, 
are simply and clearly narrated. We are made 
acquainted with the Christian thinker, the sa- 
cred orator, the Biblical expositor, and the man 
of prayer and faith in the varied positions of 
a tried and agitated life.’ 


In a literary and scientific point of view 


* In his Gedachtnissrede on Neander, published 
in the Studien und Kritiken in 1851. ‘ We are also 
otherwise indebted to Professor Hagenbach for 





descent of man? To look down on events and 





many hints and suggestions. 
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this monograph may be inferior to the last- 
mentioned one; but it has a peculiar value 
of its own. Neander intended it speciall 
for practical theologians, and the very ful- 
ness of detail and variety of extracts of 
which mere historians complain, constitute 
its chief excellence. 

The monograph on Tertullian supplies 
new evidence of the many-sidedness, thor- 
oughness, and skill of Neander, for the his- 
tory of the Church presents few harder 
problems than the powerful, eccentric, and 
fiery North African Jurist, Tertullian, who 
has not inappropriately been designated 
the ‘Tacitus of Young Christianity.’ It 
differs from the two previously referred to, 
in being a treatise on archeology and doc- 
trine rather than a biography or picture of 
the age. We can only refer to two pas- 


sages in illustration of Neander’s mastery ; 
one relating to Tertullian himself, another 
to Montanism, the sect which he joined in 
the later part of his life : — 


‘The writings of Tertullian reveal to us a 
man who embraced whatever he embraced with 
his whole soul. What he had laid hold of, or 
rather what had laid hold of him, was Chris- 
tianity; but the new creation effected by Chris- 
tianity could not all at once pervade him. His 
fierce, powerful, unbending Punic-Roman na- 
ture, which had grown up in heathenism, con- 
tained much that was repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity. Its subduing spirit came to him 
in a form with which he was unfamiliar, and he 
could not yield to it without a struggle. Ter- 
tullian’s mind had acuteness, depth, and dia- 
lectic dexterity, but no logical clearness, repose, 
or arrangement; it was profound and fruitful, 
but not harmonious, and it lacked self-restraint. 
Though a foe to philosophical speculation, which 
seemed to him a falsifier of truth, he was by no 
means destitute of speculative power, but he 
lacked method. Feeling and imagination ran 
away with his intellect, and he was at a loss for 
words adequately to express the ideas and emo- 
tions which filled his ardent soul.’* 


Nothing could be truer than this estimate 
of Tertullian. Equally profound and cor- 
rect are the following words on Montanism 
and its relation to Gnosticism : — 


* A time comes when the Divine supernatural 
principle of Christianity, after having mani- 
fested itself as such in all its purity and di- 
rectness, must enter into combination with hu- 
man culture; the supernatural must become 
continually more natural, and an age of revela- 
tion and miracles must be succeeded by one of 
operations carried on by the agency of the hu- 
man mind, as animated by the Divine life. To 


* See for this and the succeeding extract the in- 
troduction in Ryland’s translation of the Antignos- 
tikus, Bohn’s edition. . 
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the process just indicated is opposed the ten- 
dency which would retain for ever in an equal 
degree the element of the supernatural — of 
inspiration. Montanism represents this latter 
tendency; Gnosticism, the other extreme. In- 
stead of seeking to appropriate the world and 
the natural, it repels and abjures them; it seeks 
to make permanent the opposition between the 
supernatural and the natural; whereas true 
Christianity seeks to bring them into harmony.’ 


A principle is laid down here which 
needs to be well weighed, especially by the 
more earnest and thoughtful amongst 
Christians. It is, indeed, obtaining from 
day to day fuller recognition in practical 
matters ; but we are still far enough from dis- 
cerning its theoretical significance. That 
which the apologists of Biblical religion 
should at the present day, above all things, 
aim at is, to show that the supernatural is 
supernatural because. the natural has be- 
come unnatural. 

The posthumous treatise on the ‘ History 
of Christian Ethics,’ though but a fragment, 
contains much suggestive thought and valu- 
able information. It extends only to 
Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century, 
but it includes also a review of pre-Chris- 
tian, in relation to Christian ethics. In this 
work Neander illustrates with considerable 
force the idea, that Christian ethics are a 
fruit produced by Christian facts and doc- 
trines, and that the fruit cannot be perma- 
nently retained where the parent sem is 
rejected. 

The course of lectures on ‘ Catholicism 
and Protestantism,’ is said to have been 
one of his best. If ever a man were op- 
posed with his entire being to every form 
of sacerdotalism, Neander was that man; 
and yet his loving and righteous spirit com- 
pelled him to be fair, even where the — 
tation to the contrary was most powerful. 
The distinctive principle of Protestantism, 
as opposed to Catholicism, Neander defines 
as consisting in ‘ the exclusive reference of 
the religious consciousness to Christ, which 
has two aspects: firstly, Christ the sole 
source of salvation (justification by faith) ; 
secondly, Christ the sole source of the 
knowledge of salvation (the authority of 
the Scriptures):’ from which principles 
alone, says he, all the other differences can 
be deduced. The following points are dis- 
cussed: — Tradition and Scripture; the 
Primitive State of Man; thePresent State 
of Human Nature; the Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation ; the Divine Law and Christian Per- 
fection; the Doctrine concerning the 
Church; the Doctrine of the Sacrament; 
the Doctrine of the Last Things. 

3. We now come to his three principal 
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works, and will begin our examination with 
the ‘General History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church.’ 

The occasion of Neander’s commencing 
this, the great task of his life, was a request 
on the part of his publisher, Perthes of 
Hamburg, that he would prepare a new ed- 
ition of the monograph on Julian. He had, 
indeed, long cherished the wish to write 
such a history, but had been staggered 
hitherto by his sense of the magnitude and 
difficulty of the undertaking. As, however, 
the ‘ Julian,’ original and ‘ epoch-making’ as 
it had been, no longer satisfied him, he 
threw his hesitations overboard and set to 
work. Great regret has always been ex- 
pressed that he did not live to write the his- 
tory of the Reformation. He died whilst 
engaged on the volume that treats of the 
early part of the fifteenth century. 

It would be absurd for us to pretend to 
do more here than cursorily describe the 
prominent features, and briefly notice one 
or two detached points, of this great work, 
embracing as it does in the latest German 
edition nine closely-printed octavo volumes, 
and relating to questions around which so 
much controversy has raged. 

It extends down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, closing with a descrip- 
tion of the Reformatory movem_ats in Eng- 
land under Wycliffe, and in Bohemia under 
Huss, Jerome of Prague and their forerun- 
ners; and a brief account of the so-called 
‘ Friends of God,’ inGermany. These four- 
teen centuries are distributed into six peri- 


ods, of which the first period includes the | P 


first three centuries, to the end of the Dio- 
cletian persecution; the second extends 
from Constantine the Great to Pope Gre- 
gory the Great (A. D. 312 —590) ; the third, 
rom Gregory to Charlemagne (590 — 814) ; 
the fourth, from Charlemagne to Gregory 
VII. (814 — 1073) ; the fifth, from Gregory 
VII. to Boniface VIII. (1073 — 1294) ; the 
sixth, from Boniface VIII. to the beginnings 
of the Reformation (1294 to about 1360). 
In each period the material is distributed 
into four great sections, headed respectively, 
with the modifications in the later volumes : 
—1. The Relation of the Church to the 
World —its Diffusion and so forth; 2. His- 
tory of the Constitution, Discipline, and 
Divisions of the Church; 3. Christian Life 
and Cultus; 4. History of Christian Doc- 
trine. In an appendix to the last head are 
described the teachers of the Church, the 
heresies, and the sects. Of the last period 
we have only two sections — the History of 
the Papacy, and a portion of the History of 
Theology. 
The opening sentences in which he sets 
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forth his Lag si of the task he had under- 
taken, are perhaps as novel and charcteris- 
tic as any portion of the work. They may 
be said to be an exposition in brief of anew 
view of the history of the Church — that 
which has been called the dynamical as op- 
posed to the mechanical view. He says: — 


‘Our task will be to review the process by 
which, in the course of the centuries which 
have rolled by since the death of Christ, the 
little mustard seed has grown into the great tree 
which is destined to overshadow the whole earth, 
and to provide for all nations a sure dwelling 
under its branches. The history will teach us 
how a little leaven mixed with the mass of hu- 
manity has gradually leavened the whole lump. 
We shall contemplate a process of development ~ 
that has been going on for eighteen centuries, 
which is going on still without let or hindrance, 
and which will go on, though not perhaps al- 
ways in a straight line, till its course shall be 
accomplished. ‘This leaven or new life is Chris- 
tianity, which is not a new system of truth or 
morals, but a new divine power that descended 
from heaven in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Redeemer of sin-sick humanity.’ 


From these words we see that he might 
have styled his work ‘ A History of Christi- 
anity, or a History of the Development of 
the Christian Life;’ we see, too, why he 
avoided — and rightly avoided— designat- 
ing it merely, ‘General History of the 
Christian Church. The History of the 
Church —if we take the word Church in 
either the Romish or Protestant sense * — 
forms in reality but a comparatively small 
art of the history of Christianity; save, 
indeed, so far as the Church is regarded as 
the exclusive channel by which Christianity 
passes forth into the world.¢ The historian 
of Christianity would thus have to trace out 
the presence and influence of this new 


* The Romanist definition of the Church is, 
‘Ecclesia veraest coetus hominum ejusdem christi- 
ane fidei confessione et eorundem sacramentorum 
communione colligatus, stb regimine legiiimorum 
pastorum ac precipue unius Christi in terris ricarii, 
romani Pontijicis,’ and clearly unchurches all the 
churches, save the one which hitherto, because of 
its unchurchliness, has been called the mystic Baby- 
lon. The detinition given by the Confessio Augus- 
tana runs, ‘ Est ecclesia congregatio sanctorum in 
qua evangelium recte docetur et recte administrantur 
sacramenta,’ and correct as it is, unchurches most 
Romish communities. There is another view of the 
Church as the ‘ Ecclesia invisibilis,’ which is some- 
times called themystical view. To write its history 
is obviously impossible. In a certain sense, however, 
Neander’s work is a history of the Invisible Church. 

t The kingdom of God or Christianity advances 
in a double way : —First, by gathering together the 
elect souls who constitute cievehes or the church, 
visible or invisible; secondly, by:the influenceit ex- 
erts either through the elect — (they are elected for 
this very purpose, in agreement with the law of 
election, by which God has willed that human pro- 
on shall be conditioned)— or in other ways. By 

he history of Christianity we mean this latter in- 
fluence. 
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er, not only in every form of religious 

ife, but in every form of human activity, 
Antellectual, emotional, volitional, on the 
individual, the family, the society, the na- 
tion; on the various associations and insti- 
tutions of mankind; on literature, the arts, 
the sciences, the customs, the laws, and the 
governments of men: in a word, as there is 
no aspect of human nature, no relation of 
men to each other or to the universe, and 
no phase of human life, that is not meant to 
be permeated, transformed, and regener- 
ated by the life that was embodied in, and 
ever flows from Jesus Christ, so there are 
none of these modes of human existence 
that ought to be left unexamined by the 
Historian of the Church. A grand concep- 
tion, involving an almost superhuman task ! 
Not less new and epoch-making were the 
introductory chapters, entitled: ‘State of 
the Romano-Greek and Jewish world, in a 
religious point of view at the time of the 
first appearance and early diffusion of 
Christianity.’ As to its main substance, 
this survey had already been published in 
the monograph on Julian. There are three 
chapters ; the first, on the religious condi- 
tion of the Romans and Greeks; the sec- 
ond, on the religious state of the Jews; 
the third, on Judaism in Alexandria. These 
eighty-six pages form a grand commentary 
on the pregnant words of the Apostle, ‘ the 
fulness of the times.’ Since the first pub- 
lication of this survey much attention has 
been devoted to the subject by learned men 
of various schools and churches; but no 
picture has been drawn in which the light 
and shade are more impartially distributed, 
and the general effect produced is so just 
and true, as in this.* We should fear to 
seem guilty of extravagance were we to 
give full expression to our sense of the 
value and beauty of this portion of the 
Church History. As mere history it en- 
chains our attention, and knits us more 
closely than ever to our kind. It would 
be difficult to collect from contemporary 
writers extracts and details of greater 
beauty, significance, and nobleness; and 
yet, at the close, so strong is our convic- 


*We may refer to such words as Gfrorer’s 
* Urchristenthum,’ written in an _ antagonistic 
spirit; Lutterbeck’s ‘Neutestamentliche hrbe- 
griffe;’ Schneckenburger’s ‘ Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte;’ Langen’s ‘Das Judenthum in Tales- 
tina zur zeit Christi;’ Hardwick’s ‘ Christ and other 
Masters:’ de Pressensé’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ and his 
‘History of the First Three Centuries;’ Keim’s 
* Geschichte ‘ Jesu von Nazara;’ Westcott’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels:’ Dollinger’s 
‘Gentile and Jew in the Courts of the Temple.’ 
A very suggestive and stirring view of the period is 
given by the Rev. Baldwin Brown in a lecture deliv- 
ered to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
some years ago. 
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tion that ‘ the whole head is sick, the whole 
heart faint,’ that we are forced to acknowl- 
edge that if God had not condescended to 
our low estate surely mankind had been 
lost beyond recovery. But as a history 
pregnant with instruction, warning, and en- 
couragement, it is even more valuable. If 
our space allowed, we could quote many 
passages which have the profoundest bear- 
ing on some of the highest problems that 
are agitating the mind of Christendom. 
Take for example such as the following : — 


‘The tness of a nation depends on the 
character of its public sentiment and public 
customs; and this is determined by its religion. 
The popular religions of antiquity were of such 
a nature that they could satisfy the mind only 
up to acertain stage of culture; the moment it 
transcended that stage, a conflict inevitably 
arose between itself and the religious traditions 
to which it had heretofore clung. In the East, 
where mind was less progressive than in the 
West, it was possible for the antagonism be- 
tween the mythical religion of the people and 
the theosophic mysteries of the priests who ruled 
the people, to remain unnoticed for centuries. 
But in the more active and mobile West, the 
moment mind reached a certain stage of in- 
dependence, it began to criticise the myths and 
cultus of the popular religions. The greater 
the advance of culture, the more general be- 
came the discord; religion lost its power, and 
the result was demoralization. Culture itself, 
too, lacking a firm and immovable religious and 
moral basis, soon became a caricature, and sank 
into corruption.’ 


Considering how many of the cultivated 
throughout Christendom profess to be un- 
able any longer to receive the historical 
elements of Christianity as true and author- 
itative, or as compatible with culture, it 
would be well for Christian teachers to 
weigh carefully the hints contained in pas- 
sages like the above. Neander’s history, 
but especially the introductory portion of 
it, is one long argument to show. that 
Christianity is fitted both to serve as the 
basis of the highest culture of which the 
human race is capable, and also to supply 
vigour and life to its development. 

n our previous notices of his mono- 
graphic treatises, we have already touched 
on subjects which also occur in the General 
Church History — Bernard and Abelard, 
Chrysostom and Tertullian. To these might 
be added many others equally characteris- 
tic, and evincing equal power and subtlety 
of intellect. We might mark the large- 
heartedness of his account of the various 
ways in which men were led to peng: A 
the wisdom of his observations on the rela- 


tion of the early Church to such difficult 
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questions as slavery; the breadth of his 
view of the significance of Monasticism, 
Episcopacy, and the Papacy ; the generosity 
of his estimate of Heresies and Sects; the 
insight displayed in his delineation of such 
men as Constantine and Julian, Jerome 
and Cyprian, Athanasius and Arius, Greg- 
ory the Great and Leo the Great, Charle- 
magne and Barbarossa, the Gnostics, the 
Scholastics, the Mystics, and the Reform- 
ers; but the field is almost boundless, and 
we forbear, and must pass rapidly on to the 
two remaining works reserved for more 
special consideration — the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 
and the ‘ Histoyy of the Planting and Train- 
ing of the Christian Church.’ 
he latter, as having been the earlier 
ublication, we will first consider. It may 
e regarded as an introduction to the Church 
History. It does not profess, however, to 
be a complete account of the Apostolic age ; 
but is simply what the title states — a ‘ His- 
tory of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles.’ It is 
divided into six sections, treating respec- 
tively of the following subjects: —I. The 
Christian Church amongst the Jews of Pal- 
estine. II. Transition of Christianity from 
the Jews to Heathens. III. The spread of 
Christianity among the Gentiles by Paul. 
IV. Review of the labours of James and 
Peter. V. John and his ministry as the 


closing point of the apostolic age. VI. 
The Rpostelic doctrine: — (1.) The doe- 


trine of Paul; (2.) The doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; (3.) The doctrine 
of James; (4.) The doctrine of John. 

In this work, Neander for the first time 
measured weapons with the destructive crit- 
ical tendencies of Germany, which were 
then directed specially against the records 
of the Apostolic age ; and perhaps no abler 
refutation of the specious but visionary theo- 
ries of the Tiibingen School has yet a 

eared. There are evidences enough in it, 
indeed, that he himself was still passing 
through the fire, and more concessions than 
were necessary are made to antagonists. 

Hence the charge of Rationalism brought 
in particular against this work. His explan- 
ation of the miracle of tongues is the prin- 
cipal case in question.* He regards this 
gift as sieeutiele identical with the gifts re- 
ferred to by Paul, in 1 Cor. 14., and appeals 
in support .of his view to passages from | 
Ireneus and Tertullian. But whatever con- | 


cessions of this kind he may have made, we | 


* In the Vorrede to his ‘ Kirchenzeitung’ for this | 
present year, Hengstenberg, the orthodox Heng- | 
stenberg, who sits in judgment on en pe has | 
explained away the miracle of Babel, and the mira- | 
cle of Tongues at Pentecost, in a manner that strikes 
us as thoroughly rationalistic. 
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feel, even whilst disapproving of them, that 
the spirit in which they are made, is as re- 
mote as possible from that of Rationalism.t 
Neander was one of the last men to refuse 
to bow his neck under the yoke of revealed 
truth. As has been well remarked t — 


* His great anxiety was to exhibit the mirac- 
ulous facts of Christianity as in harmony with 
its spirit and original development. If he be- 
lieved any particular fact to contradict this 
spirit, or if he were unable to find something 
analogous to it in the subsequent development 
of the Church, he was more inclined than we 
deem right to look upon it as unhistorical.’ 


There is all the difference in the world, 
however, between the critical doubts of a 
man who lives in Christianity, and secks to 
judge by its standard, and those of one who 
submits everything to the decision of natu- 
ral, unregenerated reason. The latter one 
might describe as Rationalismus vulgaris ; 
the former as Rationalismus Evangelicus. 

We know of few theological works so full 
of rich and suggestive thought as this ; itis 
marvellously quickening and strengthening, 
both to intellect and heart. The investiga- 
tion into the Pentecostal miracle, notwith- 
standing the result arrived at, is full of in- 
struction; the account of the conversion of 
the Apostle Paul evinces great psychologi- 
eal insight: the narrative of Paul’s mission- 
ary journeys is allowed to be extraordina- 
rily rich in the results of exegetical and his- 
torical inquiry; his sketch of the constitu- 
tion of the Primitive Church, and especially 
the stress he lays on the idea of the univer- 
sal priesthood of Christian believers, has 
special interest for Free Churches ; but the 
most valuable part of the work is the exhi- 
bition of the great types of New Testament 
doctrine, as unfolded, respectively, by the 
apostles Paul, James, and Peter, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and by St. John. 
If this were the proper place, we could 
quote innumerable passages embodying, in 
a few words, the profoundest and farth- 
est-reaching views of Scriptural truth. His 
aim, particularly in this part of the work, 
was to exhibit the variety in unity and the 
unity in variety, of the modes of apprehend- 
ing the great facts and truths of Christian- 
ity; and whilst tracing with the hand of a 
master the subtle and delicate differences 
between Paul and John, between James 
and Peter, he never allows us to lose sight 
of their deep and all-embracing harmony. 


+ We have not space to enter into details, other- 
wise it would be necessary to criticise his conces- 
sions with respect to the authorship, &c., of some 
portions of the New Testament. 

See Krabbe’s ‘Zur Charakteristik Neanders,’ 
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Some of his critics, indeed, deny that he 
has given due prominence to the variety ; 
others maintain that the unity is asserted 
rather than proved ; in this conflict of opin- 
ions we shall be excused if we conclude 
that probably both are wrong, and that 
they are right who are satisfied that he has 
preserved a just balance. 

As we shall need to refer again to this 
work in our summary of his theological 
views, we will now pass on to the ‘ Life 
of Jesus.’ This is, in England, the most 
widely circulated and best known of Ne- 
ander’s publications ; though in several re- 
spects it is not a satisfactory production. 

It is generally known that the occasion of 
Neander’s undertaking this work was the 
publication of Strauss’ ‘Life of Jesus,’ 
which occasioned an extraordinary excite- 
ment throughout Germany. For a time 
Frederick William III., King of Prus- 
sia, was disposed to issue a prohibition 
against its sale within his dominions; but 
at the earnest entreaty ef Neander and 
Schleiermacher, he abstained from doing so. 
The former especially expressed his strong 
conviction that the historical bases of Chris- 
tianity were so invulnerable, that the at- 
tacks made on them could end only in the 
confusion of its antagonists. Having given 
this advice, however, he felt it to be his 
duty to do what he could towards routing 
the foe. The wish also to register his 
views of the Author of the great movement, 
whose history had been the work of his life, 
may likewise have aided in overcoming the 
scruples he had felt about undertaking so 
difficult and delicate a task. 

We have remarked that Neander’s ‘ Life 
of Jesus’ has been perhaps the most popu- 
lar of his works though unsatisfactory in a 
scientific respect. One reason for this is a 
certain fragmentariness in its construction. 
It abounds in passages combining beauty, 
depth, and edification to a remarkable de- 
gree. The remarks on Christ’s personal 
development, on His method of instruction, 
on thé parables, on the significance of mir- 
acles, on the Sermon on the Mount, and 
similar subjects, are full of insight and wis- 
dom. Everywhere, too, we find profound 
apologetic hints. But perhaps one of its 
chief attractions is the spirit of reverence, 
devotion, and faith that pervades the whole, 
and which, notwithstanding its formal de- 
fects and critical weaknesses, brings us 
more fully into contact with the mind of 
Christ than almost any other work of the 
same kind. 

Regarded from a scientifie point of view, 
it is unsatisfactory. Neander has to a cer- 
tain extent committed the. same funda- 
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mental mistakes that Strauss committed. 
Strauss started with unsustained denials; 
Neander with unsustained assumptions. 
For example, the former denied the possi- 
bility of such a miracle as the person of 
Christ, viewed as the Church views it; the 
latter says expressly: The assumption 
with which I start is that ‘Jesus was the 
Son of God, in a sense that cannot be 
predicated of any mere man.’ Again, 
Strauss, as Dr. Baur of Tiibingen justly re- 
marked, undertook to write a history of 
Christ, without first determining the char- 
acter of the sources, and simply on the 
ground of their miraculous féatures, took 
for granted that the Gospels were unrelia- 
ble; Neander. on the contrary, though not 
in the same bald way, took for granted that 
the sources were credible.* Strauss was 
right in demanding that the historian of 
Christianity should start without ‘ presup- 
positions,’ but he sinned against his own 
canon. Neander was perhaps wrong in 
starting with the ‘ presupposition’ above 
referred to, when professedly making war on 
modern scepticism, but he exhibits, notwith- 
standing, in the course of his inquiry, a 
fairness and breadth to which his antagonist 
was an utter stranger. At the sathe time, 
it is to be remembered that he did no more 
than the Evangelists themselves did, who 
proceeded throughout on the same presup- 
position, and established it by the tacts of 
the life and work of Christ. 

None of Neander’s works bear so many 
traces of inner conflicts as this one: —his 
concessions to the so-called critics, in re- 
gard to the Temptation, the Transfigura- 
tion, to various miracles, and other mat- 
ters, bear a character which in any other 
man we should unhesitatingly designate 
rationalistic. He felt, too, that he had 
gone as far as he could go, without even 
for himself renouncing what had been the 
joy of his heart, the strength of his will, 
and the foundation of his hopes. But with 
all these drawbacks his ‘ Life of Jesus’ is 
fitted beyond most other books to inspire 
in the thoughtful and unprejudiced reader 
the heartiest confidence in the historical 
foundations of the faith of Christendom. 

It now remains for us, in a few conclud- 
ing words, to indicate Neander’s theologi- 
cal position, Any one reading his inn. 
in order to ascertain his views on doctrinal 
matters, must bear in mind that he was not 
a systematiser, but an historian. Had he 
been more of a system-maker he would 

* The profoundest review of this entire subject 
we have seen is contained in Dorner’s ‘ History of 
Protestant Theology,’ one of the noblest books that 


has appeared for many years. Messrs. Clark are 
about to publish a translation of it. 
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probably have been less of an historian — 
and, further, that he has nowhere of set de- 
sign expounded his own opinions; we have 
to gather them from historical accounts of 
the teachings of others. Hence probably 
both the vagueness and uncertainty of his 
utterances, 

With regard to the Person of Christ, one 
of his clearest statements is that already 
alluded to from the ‘ Life’: — 


* Jesus was the Son of God in a sense that 
cannot be predicated of any man—the perfect 
image of the supra-mundane personal God in 
estranged humanity; in Him appeared in hu- 
manity the source of divine life; in Him the 
idea of humanity has been realized.’ 


He speaks also of the ‘ incarnate Logos’ ; 
but also refers to the Logos as the principle 
of the divine revelations. The allusions to 
the Holy Ghost are even less distinct than 
those to the Son;—they are limited to 
stdtements like the following, — 


‘With the Son no one can hold fellowship 
without the Holy Spirit, whom he confers, and 
who is to renew humanity after His image. 

* According to both Paul and John, Christian 
theism consists in worshipping God as the 
Father, through the Son, in the Divine fellow- 
ship of life founded by Him, or in the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of the 
Trinity has an essentially practical and historical 
significance and basis ; it is the doctrine cf the 
God revealed in humanity —-a doctrine which 
teaches us to see in God the primal source both 
of existence, salvation, and sanctification. Start- 
ing with this Trinity of Revelation, the contem- 
plating mind, following the analogy of its own 
nature, may seek to rise to the idea of an arche- 
typal Trias in God,’ also somewhat indefinite.* 


Touching the atonement, he says, — 


* The holiness of God, according to Paul, was 
revealed in the life and death of Christ after a 
twofold manner:—1. In that He perfestly 
obeyed the law; 2. In that He, the perfectly 
holy One, submitted to the sufferings which the 
Divine holiness, viewed in its antagonism to sin 
as punitive justice, had suspended over human 
nature. We are not to fancy that the sufferings 
were arbitrarily inflicted on him by God, or ar- 
bitrarily endured by Christ. On the contrary, 
it was necessarily involved in his assufuption of 
human nature in its present state and relation 
to God.t The anger of God denotes that which 


* ‘ Apostelgeschichte,’ pp. 701, 702. 
t ib., p. 550, 
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is the ground of punishment, the ground of 
the necessary counection between sin and evil, 
the absolute antagonism between God as holy 
and sin,’ $ 

As he elsewhere denies that the suffer- 
ings of Christ had any effect on God in 
time,§ the above statements, true as they 
are in themselves, do not seem to us to go 
quite far enough, they do not seem to ex- 
haust the teachings of Scripture. The dif- 
ficulty felt by Neander and by others, of 
allowing that the death of Christ effected a 
real change in God Himself, arises chiefly 
from a defective and unbiblical view of the 
Divine nature and attributes, specially of 
the Divine unchangeableness. 

Respecting justisication, he says : — 


* Atxaiwowe is that act of God by which he 
places the believer in Christ in the relation to 
himself of a dixaoc, notwithstanding the sin that 
still cleaves to him. d:xaccivy then denotes the 
subjective appropriation of this relation, the ap- 
pearing righteous before God, by virtue of faith 
in the Redeemer and the whole new tendency 
and aim of the life : —it denotes the righteous- 
ness or perfect holiness of Christ appropriated 
by faith as the objective ground of confidence 
for the believer, and also as a new subjective 
principle of life.’ || 


We have no space to indicate the diver- 
gence of our sentiment from some of these 
statements, but must now close; and we 
will do so with the following weighty words 
of Neander, which deserve the careful at- 
tention alike of the orthodox and the heter- 
odox : — 


* Both the requirements of science and the 
needs of practical life must be kept in view by 
the theological inquirer.* Neither is sufficient 
without the other. Whatever is unable to stand 
before the judgment-seat of genuine, unpreju- 
diced science cannot be truly profitable either for 
doctrine, for reproof, or for correction: and a 
truly scientific treatment of divine things can- 
not but serve great practical purposes. Science 
must permeate practice, and practice be directed 
by science, if practice is not to fall a prey to 
error, and science is not to become a caricature 
or a lifeless skeleton.’ : 


| #b., p. 552, 
* And are not all inquirers at the present day the- 
ee inquirers? Do not all investigations run 
ultimately, as matter of fact as well as theory, into 
theological investigations? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THERE’S NO SMOKE, BUT THERE’S TIRE. 


Ir is unnatural for a young girl to have 
no outlet for her thoughts, no one with 
whom she is intimate enough to feel sure 
of equal sympathy. Mrs. Wynyate’s con- 
solation took the form of remarks that ‘ it 
was a cross, and she hoped that Lettice’s 
soul would be the better of it.” Delicate 
perplexities were not Job’s forte, and his 
sympathy was chiefly shown by observing 
repeatedly ‘‘ that there was many a better 
horse to be picked up about nor that young 
*un.” And since the scene. concerning 
Everhard she felt cut off from her former 
unfailing refuge — her uncle Amyas: trou- 
bles look so different seen from above and 
when one is in the thick of them, she 
thought ‘‘ he could not understand her!” 
With that ingratitude which seems the nec- 
essary consequence of the absorbing inter- 
est of the present in the young, even in so 
mild a nature as Lettice’s, the fact of his 
opposing her wishes had become the prin- 
cipal part of their relation to each other. 
The old time seemed swept away, and as 
if between them there was a great gulf 
fixed. 

Amyas felt it keenly, but he was too re- 
served to complain or explain. Besides. 
there was nothing which admitted of expla- 
nation; it was simply that, for the time at 
least, the feeling between them which had 
been so much to both was gone, and there 
is no more doleful task than to search among 
the ashes of past enthusiasms and find no 
spark. To have faith is the only-comfort 
in such cases —faith in the real good and 
true character of one friend, in that which 
underlies the clouds, and sharp hail, and 
bitter rain of complaint and misunderstand- 
ing, which shall pass away sometime, though 
maybe for many not here, only when we 
shall see each other face to face, and shall 
know even as we are known. But the bit- 
ter moments of pain which the young so 
often inflict in their intercourse with their 
elders are never understood or atoned for 
till they themselves feel the knife in their 
own hearts, and utter no cry ; but life grows 
sadder, and there is an ache at their hearts, 
and outsiders wonder to see a person look 
ill and worn without any apparent reason 
of sickness or sorrow for the dismal change. 
Amyas said nothing, but his heavy burden 
seemed to grow heavier, and the light to 
have gone out of his life; while Lettice 
seemed as if she were wandering in a grey 
mist, half unconscious of what was doing 
and feeling outside. It is a strange sensa- 
tion when all things around are absolutely 
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the same, and it is only one’s own percep- 
tion of them which has changed. She had 
been looking at the world through rose- 
coloured spectacles, and now that the glasses 
had darkened, the same world had become 
to her dim and colourless. 

One morning a week or two later, a man 
lounged into the ** hall-place ” as the family 
were sitting at dinner. He was a strong- 
built, athletic fellow, with a determined 
look, and a great shock of red hair; it was 
not exactly a disagreeable face, but the 
sudden changes of expression made it a 
very unreliable one. . 

‘*Why, Norton!” said Mrs. Wynyate, 
in by no means a pleased tone. 

** Well, good folk, here I am at last, you 
see,” said he, looking round with a rather 
awkward laugh at the company, whose wel- 
come was certainly not a cordial one. 

‘* And this is Lettie, I suppose ? ” he went 
on, turning to his daughter, who.had risen 
anxiously, and was looking at him in ex- 
treme wonder and dismay. ‘‘I think she 
might say a trifle to her father.” Lettice 
came up to him with a puzzled, painful 
look in * face ; he took hold of her, kissed 
her coldly and said, ‘* Why you’re grown 
out of all knowledge, child! ” 

‘* Like enough,” observed Mrs. Wynyate : 
‘*you haven't seen her sin’ she were a scrap 
of six.” 

‘* Well,” replied he, ‘‘I can’t say as the 
welcome I’ve got makes me anyways sorry 
I didn’t come for it before. I’ve been out 
where there’s icebergs, but they're a trifle . 
warmer nor you. However, that’s not my 
look-out. You wrote,” he went on, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Wynyate, ‘‘ as I'd never paid 
for the girl’s board, nor nothing.” 

**You didn’t beg from him, mother?” 
cried Amyas, angrily. Every one seemed 
bent on assisting him in ways which he most 
disliked ; and of all uncomfortable things, 
to be helped along a road where you do 
not wish to go, by means which you detest, 
is the worst. 

She did not answer. 

‘* Well, we won’t say beg,” said Norton 
Lisle; ‘‘ there weren’t no harm in what she 
wrote. That slip of a girl haven’t cost 
much to rear though, I’m thinking. Why, 
she looks as if she hadn’t a drop of blood in 
her veins,” he went on, with a sort of laugh, 
as he looked at her pale, anxious face. 
** However, I’ve a brought fifty pounds for 
it, whatsoever it is.” And he threw a little 
roll of dirty notes on the table. ‘* And now I 
shall be glad of the girl with me if you ain't. 
I'm going to set up housekeeping again, and 
she'll do for me; I’ve a took a brick and 
tile yard, with a house on it convenient, 









and I want to get me a bit of a home again. 
How soon shall ye be ready for to come 
along wi’ me, Lett ?” 

**Do ye think I'll sell the girl in that 
fashion?” cried Amyas, almost fiercely. 
**Take back yer money. Who’s looked 
after her and cared for her all these years, 
and who’s the best right to her now I'd like 


- to know? ” 


**T can’t say as to that,” answered Nor- 
ton, angrily ; ‘‘ but I take it the law o’ the 
land is as a girl of (eighteen, is it, Lettie ?) 
must go with her father if he choose for to 
have her. But as for the money, you're 
noways bound to keep that,” said he, ina 
vexed tone, stretching out his hand towards 
it, “‘and if you don’t want it I do, and the 
girl too.” 

‘*Granny,” entreated Lettice pitifully, 
‘** keep it; take it for my sake, if I'm to go; 
let me think there’s that little help coming 
in anyhow.” 

**] won’t have ye touch it, mother,” 
cried Amyas; ‘‘ how do I know how ’twas 

ot!” 

‘** It were got in as good traffic as yourn, 
— buying and selling merchandise, —I can 
tell ye, you that takes away other men’s 
characters.” 

** There ain’t much for to part with o’ 
that anyhow,” muttered Job. 

**What! you’re the fool of the family 
still, are ye ?” said Norton, turning fiercely 
upon him. ‘* What are you waiting for?” 
he cried, looking at Lettice, who still lin- 
gered white and tearless. ‘I telled ye to 
go and get ready.” 

**Leave her till to-morrow, Norton,” 
said Amyas, striving to be calm. ‘ You 
don’t expect her to go off at half-an-hour’s 
notice i’ this way; she can’t get ready her 
things nor aught.” 

[ve a brought a cart and all ready 
now,” said Norton, rather discontentedly. 

‘** There's the miller been asking after ye 
not a week back,” put in Job with consid- 
erable skill; ‘‘he said he wondered he 
hadn't heerd anythink on ye sin’ ye came 
from beyond seas.” 

** Well, I'll go down to he for the night, 
but the girl must be ready to-morrow. I 
can’t wait any longer nor then by no means,” 
said Norton at last, as he left the house. 
He had come intending to be friendly and 
condescending, and liberal with his money, 
and was a good deal annoyed at the tone 
in which he had been received. 

That afternoon and evening poor Lettice 
moved about as if she had been in a dream, 
while she collected her little possessions 
and bade adieu to all her friends in and out 
of the farmyard, as if she had been going to 
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the other end of the world. The whole 
household was in commotion; Amyas said 
nothing to his mother, but went about dis- 
mafy in silence, while Mrs. Wynyate got 
so far in doubting the wisdom of her inter- 
ference against his express commands as to 
be very angry with Norton for obeying her 
summons. 

** What on earth did he come here for, I 
can’t think; that weren’t what I meant 4 
bit,” said she, in an angered tone. 

‘* Ye may turn out a cow to the pasture, 
but ye can’t tell to what hedge she’ll bite,” 
observed Job, sagely. 

The next morning came, and with it 
Norton in his taxed-cart. 

‘‘ That’s a first-rate traveller,” observed 
Job, scientifically passing his hand down 
the horse’s leg as a way of putting its owner 
into better humour. 

Norton smiled. ‘‘ She'll go her ten mile 
inthe hour easy, if so be ‘twere wanted. 
What, yer don’t expect me to take that big 
box?” grumbled he, like his betters, over 
that everlasting bone of contention, wo- 
men’s luggage. 

‘¢ Then you'll have to buy things for her,’ 
cried Mrs. Wynyate: ‘the girl can’t go 
naked.” 

With a good deal of angry arguing, the 
box was at last allowed to be hoisted in. 

**She won’t be alone in the house where 
you’re taking her? ” said Amyas, anxiously. 

‘* There’s a very tidy woman there as I’ve 
got to see to things and do ‘for me,” replied 
he. 

‘*Look, Norton,” Amyas went on, with 
a sort of spasm at his throat: ‘* you’re one 
that fears neither God nor devil, but I do 
believe as you’d not dare to do aught that’s 
wrong against the girl.” 

**T tell ye a hair o’ her head shan’t come 
to harm,” cried he, evidently quite in ear- 
nest, to Amyas’s great relief. ‘* I’m a-goin’ 
to set up again in England, and I want 
somebody for to keep house for me. What 
the devil mayn’t a man have his own girl 
to live with him without all this fuss ? ” 

There was quite a little crowd round the 
door — the blind Dannel, the deaf woman 
who did the ‘‘ choores,” Job, the peacock, 
the calves, and a great variety of other 
birds and beasts — to witness Lettice’s de- 
= She did not speak, but fell on 

er uncle Amyas’s neck, with a sort of 
remorse for the cold chill of the last days, 
and then kissed her grandmother with a 
warmth which surprised herself. There was 
a scowl on Norton’s face as they drove 
away; but happening to catch sight of his 
daughter, he very white and utterly 
miserable, he burst into a loud laugh. 


’ 
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“If the girl isn’t frightened out of her 
wits! Look, child,” he said, more kindly, 
‘*the devil isn’t so black as he’s painted. 
There’s no love lost twixt me and them at 
the Woodhouse, and they'll have telled ye 
no end o’ stories about me?” 

‘* No, they never did,” said Lettice, grow- 
ing bold in her defence of home. 

‘** | ain’t so bad as all that; you do as I 
bid ye, and we shall be comf’able enough. 
Yer mother and I never could hitch our 
horses together; she would have her own 
way, and so would I, so we never did gee; 
but if so be ye mind me, and are a good 
wench, I shan’t harm ye. I’m a-takin’ ye 
because I want ye to serve me, not for to 
do ye any hurt: so ye needn’t be afraid, 
child.” 

Lettice’s spirits somewhat revived as they 
drove on. Everything in life to her was 
new and strange, and as her fears went off, 
aad the fresh air of the beautiful autumn 
day blew in his face, she could not help to 
a certain degree enjoying the adventure. 

They drove on across a wild tract of 
forest-country, much in the same state as 
when the Red King hunted there: wide 
open heaths, succeeded by beautiful knolls, 
covered with gnarled old oaks, interspersed 
with hollies and thorn and moss-grown 
beech, among which the deer were trooping. 

‘* They say ’twere better for to kill a man 
than a deer in the Red King’s time,” said 
Norton. ‘‘And here’s the ford where 
Tyrrel’s horse, as killed him and ran for it, 
were shod, and pays a fine to the King until 
this day ; tho’ small loss were he anyhow — 
that is, the Red King — if all tales be true.” 

From the higher ground glimpses of the 
blue sea, with a shining sall or two, were 
seen over the rich wooded slopes of hill, 
and the pale lilac hills of ‘the Island” in 
the far distance. They passed along soli- 
tary roads, wide uncultivated tracts, rich in 
beauty of colour and natural outline, now 
fast dying away before the straight hedge- 
row and the square bare field. Is civiliza- 
tion necessarily and essentially unpictur- 
esque and unlovely ? 

They seemed to keep to the bypaths ; but 
at that season of the year, on that dry 
gravelly soil, it is possible to drive over the 
greensward, tufted with fern and bilberries, 
in almost every direction. Occasionally 
Norton stopped to recall himself to an old 
acquaintance, and Lettice was a little amused 
as she gradually saw how both she and the 
brickyard were trotted out as a sign of 
settled life and extreme respectability in 
the eyes of the world. 

At last he drove up to a little old way- 
side inn, so old that its very sign, ‘* The 
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Bugle,”* had lost its meaning, and had to 
be interpreted by the picture of an ox, 
which swung on the bough of an old oak 
and creaked in the wind. The host stood 
at the door, and greeted Norton as an old 
acquaintance. 

** What are ye after now, Norton, I won- 
der? and who have ye got there ?” said he, 
without taking his hands out of his pockets. 

“*T've a took that place down at the 
Puckspiece and the brickyard. I think I 
can make a — thing of it: I’ve got it for 
next to nothing. He were a great fool as 
built it and ruined hisself to death; but 
*twill be very gain for me. And here’s my 
daughter coming to keep house for me.” 

** Whew!” answered the man; ‘that’s 
summat new. Why, the place’ is full of 
pucks and pixies, ghosts and goblins, they 
all says.” 

‘* Nayther ghost nor goblin will meddle 
with me or mine, I take it,” said Norton, 
with a grin. ‘‘I’ve business here, and the 
horse must bait,” he went on, turning to his 
daughter, and making her get down. The 
house was full of rough, noisy men, and 
Lettice took refuge in a stuffy, dismal little 
unused parlour, hung with strange prints 
of gentlemen in blue coats and yellow 
breeches, making love to ladies with a whole 
forest of feathers growing out of the top of 
their heads. With an almost impossible 
pen, on the half of an old bill which she 
had got from the landlady, she was trying 
to scrawl a letter home. ‘‘ If anybody was 
to take it to the Woodhouse, they'd give 
’um a shilling willing,” said she, earnestly, 
as they were starting again; the post was 
almost an unknown institution to her. Her 
father came up at the moment. 

‘* Look, Lettie,” said he, ‘‘ you leave that 
alone. Don’t you be bringing Amyas and 
the rest upon us yet. I don’t know but the 
place mayn’t suit me, and then it wouldn’t 
be for long.” And, though not unkindly, 
he took the letter away. ‘‘ They call me 
‘ Norton’ this side the country, and so do 
you too,” he explained to his daughter, as 
they drove on again. 

The country grew barer, the trees died 
away, the road lay across a wide open heath, 
when they suddenly turned off to the left 
along a rough moorland track, up which 
Norton drove slowly, cursing the deep 
sandy ruts. The heather was brilliant in 
its purple bloom, the gorse was golden and 
smelt deliciously, but the day had grown 
grey, and a slight drizzling rain had come 
on. They reached at last a little settle- 
ment, six or seven houses dropped down as 


* « Bugle, a wild ox, from ‘ Buculus.’ ’”’— Johnson. 
«Thy bugle eyeballs,’ oxeyed.— As You Like it. 
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it were on the waste, round which were 
some frowsy ragged bits of enclosed land, 
and a long line of neglected, ruinous brick- 
sheds, backed by a strip of firwood behind. 
A little above them, on the side of the hill, 
was a large unfinished, abandoned house, 
roofed in, but with the great open windows, 
like eyeless sockets, staring out at the heath. 
There is something peculiarly dismal and 
depressing about the decay of an unfinished, 
unused dwelling: the ruins of the past are 
beautiful, and sad, and interesting, but the 
perishing away piecemeal of what has never 
served any human being, such an utter 
waste and miserable shortcoming of an in- 
tention, vexes one with its hopeless dreari- 
ness and weakness. Lettice’s heart sank 
within her at the bare, forlorn look as they 
drove up to a low lean-to, containing the 
kitchen at one end, which had been made 
habitable. A lame man was standing 
among the sheds, with a spade in his hand 
and a pipe in his mouth, doing nothing; he 
came lounging up to them. 

‘** Anything new about?” said Norton, 
flinging the reins to him. 

‘This ain’t much the place for news: 
you don’t come here for that,” answered he, 
with a sort of grunt. 

‘*Have ye found any better clay then 
yet?” 

‘*We’ve got to the red marl, full o’ 
Danes’ blood,” said he, with some disgust. 
The blood of their ancient enemies is still 
believed by the descendants of the West 
Saxons to be thus found. 

“*Why, they haven’t boarded up them 
windows nor put in the casements!” ob- 
served Norton, without attending to him, 
as he looked up at the house. 

‘* Carpenter busy, couldn’t come,” replied 
Tony, who used few superfluous words, as 
he walked off with the horse to a sort of 
stable built into the side of the hill. 

‘* Here’s my daughter come to stop with 
me, missis,” said Norton to a decent work- 
a-day middle-aged woman, who came to the 
door wiping her hands, crinkled with wash- 
ing, on her apron. She seemed surprised, 
and looked somewhat suspiciously at the 
new arrival; but it was a reliable face, and 
Lettice felt relieved. 

‘* But, la, child, where ever are you to 
bide ? ” said the woman, gravely. ‘‘ There’s 
on’y the back-kitchen, where me and Tony 
sleeps, in all the house as is fit for a rere- 
mouse” * (a bat). She was evidently a 
little afraid of being ousted. 

**She can sleep in the pantoney place 
easy,” replied her father; ‘‘ and I shall get 


* “ And war with rere mice for their leathern 
wings.” — Midsummer Night’s Dream, 





in the casement to-day, and bide in the 
front room mysen. Tain’t winter: I’ve had 
worse burrows nor that afore now; and, 
Lettie, you make yourself useful.” 

It was still early. All the afternoon he 
was hard at work on the window; he seemed 
able to turn his hand to anything, but to 
care for nothing long. He had no time for 
Lettice ; Mrs. kdney did not seem to want 
her; and towards evening the girl, having 
arranged her own little concerns in a 
wretched dilapidated room, which had been 
hastily floored and boarded in, in the main 
part of the house, went out to see what the 
place was like without. 

Behind the house was a little pine-wood, 
which stretched all along the slope of the 
hill. Under her feet was a bed of the dry 
needles, with the aromatic smell of the 
resin. The rain had ceased; the evening 
sun shone on the red trunks: the wind was 
sighing among the branches with a soft 
olian music, rising and falling, as if played 
by invisible hands; but under it all was a 
low thunderous dash and roar, which she 
could not make out. A few steps more 
brought her up to the edge of the sand- 
cliffs, with the great blue sea stretching out 
clear and bright at her feet. The first sight 
of the sea is always an event in one’s sen- 
sations — it is so large, so wide, so bright, 
so open-airish, so unlike anything else ; and 
to Lettice, brought up in the leafy, bowery, 
flowery land of the Woodhouse, it was 
more than usually striking—the space 
seemed illimitable of sea and sky together. 
She sat down, struck dumb, where she first 
caught sight of the shore. It was a calm 
evening: the waves came rippling up 
quietly one after the other. ‘‘ Like as the 
waves make to the pebbled shore, so do our 
minutes hasten to their end.” The white 
foam crawled up the shingly beach; she 
thought she never could be tired of watch- 
ing it. She sat on till it was nearly night. 

While she was away Mrs. Edney had dis- 
cussed the position with her husband. ‘I 
can’t see what call Norton has for to bring 
in that child, as if I wasn’t yable for 
things.” 

‘* Why, you ain’t but a stunpole, missis, 
after all’s said. Don’t ye see, when one 
and another axes questions o’ he and how 
*twere and all about it, he can tackle ‘um 
up short wi’ saying, ‘Tidden queer, is it, 
anyhow, for a man to take a bargain for his 
work, and have his daughter to bide wi’ 
him ?’” And he returned to sit smoking 
and drinking grog with Norton, whom he 
seemed to know of old. 

‘T’m all in my dishabilles, quite in a 
caddle,” said Mrs. Tony when Lettice re- 
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turned. ‘‘ Ye see Norton, when he gets 
back into these parts, he comes to Ton 
and says, ‘ You help take the brickyard wi’ 
me, and yer missis to find for us.’ And so 
*twere, and we come up here in no time, 
and ‘tis very ungain for me, but I wants 
nobody for to mend nor mar.” 

After which assertion of her principles, 
finding that her meek little guest had no 
desire whatever for the reins of office, she 
gradually became kind and patronizing. 

‘¢ We've a knowed yer father this ever so 
long,” said she, when Lettice inquired — 
‘*sin’ when yer mother were alive —eh, a 
. sight o’ years ago, and he’s just come back, 
ye see, to the old country. What were yer 
mother like ? Why, she were a nice, joly m 
(in the sense of jolie) ‘‘ young woman. You 
features her a good bit, but him and her 
was like cat and dog.” 

And this was all the information that Let- 
tice was able to extract. 

The next day, when she had finished 
helping Mrs. Edney in the house, she went 
off again and scrambled down a little steep 
‘‘ chine,” where a small stream had worked 
a sort of cut in the yellow sandy cliff, and 
found herself on the shore. The day was 
bright and sunny; the blue sea, with the 
green and lilac and purple lights and shad- 
ows passing over it, lovely to watch, and 
the music of the waves to follow. It was 

rfectly solitary. There was nothing to 
= seen within the horns of the little bay, 
with its bright yellow sandy cliffs, rusted 
here and there with dark brown iron stains, 
but the broad flapping wings of a white gull, 
or a black cormovant swooping on its prey. 
There is an inexpressible charm in the 
dreamy music of the sea to a particular 
mood of mind: the change, the variety, 
and yet the ever-recurring roar is a sort of 
companionship which grows a one day 
by day. It was hardly healthy, however, 
for a morbidly sensitive mind like Lettice’s, 
which required the active work of life to 
prevent it from dwelling on its own interior 
sensations. Day after day she sat on the 
shingle, watching the waves striving to at- 
tain, hurrying up passionately to gain their 
object, and, just as they seemed to reach 
it, falling back again, the power of the im- 
pulsive rush once over —ever seeming to 
win only to lose again. ‘‘ Poor things, I 
think I know how they feel,” she said to 
herself. 

She had often longed for. the luxury of 
being alone, but the burden of her own sad 
thoughts seemed now to be harder to bear 
than when busy at work: as a man can carry 
a weight when moving, under which he 
would be almost crushed if he attempted to 
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stand still. The very beauty made her sol- 
itude grow more bitter. 

Her affections and conscience had been 
almost morbidly active, and now she seemed 
to have nothing to love, and hardly any- 
thing todo. ‘‘ A little knowledge” is so 
far a dangerous thing that we always pay 
for unequal development. Proportion is the 
grand secret of happiness; that our aims 
and objects should = at least to a certain 
extent, within our means of attaining —a 
balance between the powers of thought and 
action. 


CHAPTER X. 
NOTRE DAME DE BON SECOURS. 


Tne days went on. Her father was not 
unkind, and seemed to be quite satisfied 
that she should do pretty much as she 
ae ge He came and went very irregu- 
arly, attending at first a good deal to the 
affairs of the brickyard, but he evidently 
soon tired of this, and was sometimes away 
for nights together. Even when he was at 
home her attentions seemed rather to bore 
him. ‘*What can ye do for me, child?” 
he said, puzzled, when she proposed some- 
thing timidly to him; ‘‘why, mend my 
clothes for me, to be sure.” 

Mrs. Edney was a taciturn, phlegmatic 
woman, very busy all day with her cooking, 
her washing, her baking, and her cleaning. 
Lettice rather liked her, but as she would a 
dumb beast. 

A place is never said to be haunted with- 
out excellent cause, and generally richly 
deserves its reputation, and the Puckspiece 
had a character which was a treasure to its 
possessor: great flaring lights had been 
seen in its empty windows at unorthodox 
times; strange noises had been heard by 
belated travellers, and there was a general 
understanding that it was well to give it a 
wide berth. 

‘* What queer noises there was all last 
night,” said Lettice one day to Tony. 

‘* Rats,” answered he, sententiously. 

** T don’t think it could be rats,” she said, 
timidly ; ‘‘ it sounded like pecking with a 
pick more, muffled like.” 

‘* Makes their burries in the hill, p’r’aps,” 
observed Tony. ‘‘I wouldn’t ’sturb ’em; 
makes ’em bite.” 

** Are they such big uns ?” inquired she, 
anxiously ; ‘‘ it sounded like treads.” 

‘« They did say as the man who built this 
house cut his head off, and walks at night 
to look for’t. Wouldn’t look out when he 
comes, if I was you; they don’t like it— 
not ghosts. Goes to the well, they says, 
and looks down it, to see whether it ain’t 
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there — that’s his head. Don’t ye go nigh 
the well.” 

Full-grown men have no idea of the per- 
fect delirium of fright into which a young 
girl can be thrown. Tony rather liked the 
** little maid” who filled his pipe, mixed his 
grog, and did everything she could for 

im; but he had no scruple in telling all 
the stories he could remember or invent of 
ghosts, pixies who haunt the bogs and lead 
wanderers astray, pucks after whom the 

* place was called, and murders, till the girl’s 
blood ran cold; and although in the day- 
time she did not altogether believe them, 
she spent the night in an agony of terror, 
hiding her head under the bedclothes. 
When the light returned her fears vanished, 
and she discovered all sorts of excellent 
reasons for the strange noises; but not the 
less, when the dark came back again, was 
she listening again in the utmost distress ; 
and there was a peculiarly dreary moan of 
the wind among the pine-trees when a storm 
was near, which always seemed, for some 
reason or other, to make the ghosts or the 
rats more active. 

Tony seemed to lead rather an idle life, 
stumbling about with his lame leg among 
the sheds, making an odd brick or two from 
time to time, or firing the kiln, his stolid 
weather-beaten face utterly impenetrable ; 


but one night, as she was returning home 
from the shore, she came suddenly upon 
him stumping up the hill at a great rate with 
her father, and hardly knew him, he seemed 
so lively. 

** Why don’t they run the Dutchman up 


Ribstone Glen?” he was saying. ‘* Great 
fools, don’t they see if once they gets the 
scent here, it’s all up with us?” 

** Now see you, there they be at it again !” 
said Mrs. Tony, who heard him, with some- 
thing of a sigh. ‘*Men’s so. rampagious, 
they can’t kip their hands out o’ mischief. 
There ain’t a bit o’ harm in Norton; but 
‘he’s like Mother Carey’s chickens, never at 
rest, and biding nowhere. If they could 
but sew a bit—that’s the men — ’twould 
keep ’um quiet and do ’um no end o’ good.” 

Mrs. Tony was pretty much of Pasecal’s 
opinion: ‘* Tout le malheur de Vhomme vient 
de ne pas savoir se tenir sur une chaise.” 

A good many sailor-looking fellows came 
up from time to time to the house, but Nor- 
ton evidently wished to keep it quiet. One 
evening, however, he had a sort of carouse, 
and told Lettice angrily to come in and 
serve them; but she looked so shy and 
frightened that his mood suddenly changed, 
and he burst out laughing, and said she 
only spoiled sport, and called Sally in her 
8 
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**Be ye goin’ to ‘The Chine?’” said 
Mrs. Tony, a day or two after, to her hus- 
band, who had taken his squoyle (a stick 
laden with lead) after dinner. ‘Tony nodded 
his head; he wasted no breath in words. 
“The pilots was to bring me a pail, and 
the kettle’s busted: maybe Edwin * could 
tinker he up; I can’t get nothing here. I 
want Mary to send me some sugar, and a 
bit o’ coarse grey thread and a darning- 
needle, and—” 

‘**T can’t mind all them stupid women’s 
things,” interrupted he. 

‘* Shall I go,” said Lettice, humbly, ‘‘ and 
get ’um for ye?” 

“Yes. ‘Take the child, Tony; ‘twill be 
a change for her,” said the woman, kindly. 

Tony warmed up a little out of his usual 
silence as they crossed the purple heath. 
He had a queer habit of standing still from 
time to time, and turning completely round, 
so as to command every part of the horizon. 
**They can take us afore a justice,” said 
he, in explanation, ‘‘ for lurking, waiting, 
or loitering wi’in five mile from the coast 
for to aid or help wi’ run goods, and whip 
or keep us to hard labour for a month, and 
that’s pretty justice, I take it!” 

At length they reached ‘‘ The Chine,” a 
repetition of the ‘‘ Bunny” at the Pucks- 
= on a larger scale, where the little river 

ad broken for itself a valley on its road to 
the sea,— a tumbled sort of glen, with fir- 
wood and small grassy spaces, and about a 
dozen scattered cottages here and there, 
each in its own close and garden; a few 
boats were drawn up on the beach, fishing- 
tackle was hung out to dry, and a pilot-ves- 
sel was riding just off the mouth of the 
stream. 

‘There, that’s ourn. We calls it ‘ Ed- 
ney’s Chine,’ though that ain’t its real name,” 
said Tony, looking down on the place with 
some pride. ‘* My father he died and left 
we a bit o’ land: we was to split it up 
among us. There was six brothers, four 
on us pilots, and ye see ’twas a deal to us 
to get a good sight o’ the offing; so there 
we just drawed lots, and the eldest — that’s 
Jessie, and he’s the heddest on us, too— 
he got the best lot, nighest the sea — and 
the pilot-boat’s hisn ; and the next lot ‘twere 
the youngest, Caleb, and the last were just 
me. And ye see, after a while, my leg he 
were well nigh erushed in a big storm; and 
*tis so anguish in bad weather as I were 
obliged to give in, and had to bide at home 
(though, for all that, I can do a many things 
tarblish well, up and down). And the rest 
is fishers and such like. But eh, how they 


* Names beginning with “ Ed,” — Edmund, Ed- 
gar, Edwin, Edward, &c., are all Anglo-Saxon. 
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custom-house folk do worrit! We mayn’t 


do this’n and we mayn’t do that’n; there’s. 


nothing scarce left as a man may put his 
hand to. If a boat’s more nor an inch and 
a quarter deep to a foot long, they may 
take her away, she’s forfeit. They'll be 
measuring the nose o’ one’s face afore long, 
and cut that off if it ain’t to their mind!” 

Tony had become almost talkative, with 
the recollection of his wrongs. ‘‘ Hey, you 
come out there!” he called out suddenly, 
as his quick lookout caught something mov- 
ing among the furze and bramble-bushes, 
and a small boy, with beady, twinkling, 
black, mischievous eyes, came out rather 
unwillingly. ‘* What a moucher* you are, 
David! Allays after them blackberries 
and pixie t pears! You take Norton’s maid 
down to yer aunt Mary’s: I want to go 
tother road. I'll call for ye this evenin’ 
for to fetch the pail,” he went on, turning 
to the girl. 

The boy by no means graciously obeyed. 
He did not go as he was bid, however, but 
turned down a steep place in the cliffs, 
where Lettice could hardly follow. 

** Where’s Norton to-day ?” said he, con- 
descendingly. ‘* But I dessay you can’t 
tell! ‘Them people’s here and there and 
everywhere and nowhere like. J know,” 
the imp went on. ‘And there’s uncle 
Tony, as were found out ‘ fair-trading,’ and 
were broke for pilot, and his boat took 
away, cut across the middle. He never 
telled ye that much, I'll be bound,” said he 
with a grin. ‘‘ Eh, there’s a big jelly-fish 
washed ashore! ‘There, you go across the 
stream and up to that little white house. 
That’s where aunt Mary and we lives.” 
And he ran off. 

The stream found its way to the sea 
through a spit of sand; and Lettice, seeing 
no bridge, went lower and lower to a place 
where the water looked shallowest, consid- 
ering whether she was intended to wade 
across, when she gradually felt herself sink- 
ing into a quicksand—sucked in, as it 
seemed to her, horribly, She called for 
help, and a tall sailor, striding down to the 
fishing-boat, came across the little river 
and dragged her out. ‘‘ You’re going up 
to Mary?” inquired he; and then, as if 
land and water were equally indifferent to 
him, without giving her time for an an- 
swer, he took her in his arms and carried 
her like a child to the other side. 

‘Isn't there a bridge?” said Lettice, 
blushing, and too much frightened to thank 


* Falstaf.—‘ Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a moucher, and eat blackberries? a question 
not to be asked.”’ 
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him. She had seen him a day or two be- 
fore at the Puckspiece. 

‘*To be sure there is. What did that 
imp David mean to bring ye this gate? 
A pretty douse o’ the ear I'll give him once 
I catches him! Mary spiles him so, because 
he’s an orphan she says; but that’s no rea- 
son to give him his own way like that. 
I seed ye hiding t’other day when I were 
up with yer father,” said he, laughing. 
‘* There, that’s the way round the sandy 
knowl to Jesse’s— him’s my brother, and 
there he stands atop o’ his garden ground, 
wi’ his telescope up to his eye. (Ma 
says by times ae thinks ’twill grow there. 
You tell her as I shall be up for summat t’ 
eat once I’ve finished wi’ the dingy.” * 

The girl climbed up a flight of half steps 
cut in the steep sand-hill, and strengthened 
with staves, to the little house, ‘‘ wattle and 
dab,” half timber half mud, which stood in 
a garden edged with thrift and pebbles. 
A passion-flower with large yellow egg-like 
fruit hung over the door, and there was a 
myrtle growing mixed with rosemary in 
front. ‘The vegetation is very southern on 
that coast. 

‘* Well, my little maid,” said the pilot, 
greeting her kindly, ‘‘ and you’re Norton's 
child? You're but a teary thing to come 
o’ such a rough ’un as he.” Then raising 
his glass-again, ‘‘ I thowt yon were a brig,” 
said he, going on with his search; ‘* but 
she ain’t nothing o’ the sort. I can’t make 
her out at all.” His face was like an 
eagle’s: the nose was large and hooked, 
with a deep-set eye intent and keen, though 
the whole expression was mild and serious. 
Every atom of superfluous flesh seemed to 
have been blown away in his daily and 
nightly strife with wind and weather; and 
his hair and beard were shaggy and grizzled. 
As he spoke his wife came to the door. 

‘* Bless us, child, how watchet ye are in 
the feet ; and there ain’t scarce a vaunk * 0’ 
fire left,” she added, regretfully, as she 
took the girl into the house and began to 
provide dry things for her. ‘* What, it 
were Caleb as dragged ye out, I reckon?” 
The little room was exquisitely clean, bright 
with whitewash, and hung with queer treas- 
ures from beyond seas, strange fish and 
seaweed and gay-coloured shells; and as 
Lettice unfolded the long chapter of Mrs. 
Tony’s requests, she looked curiously round. 

‘*Them’s things as grows in foreign 

arts,” observed Mrs. Jesse, answering 

er eyes. ‘‘ Curosities as is giv’ to Jesse 
aboard the homeward-bound, from some 
outlandish place or ’nother.” 

**Master Tony said as he'd fetch the 

* “Funke,” spark, German. 
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ail and me some time, but it mightn’t be 





said the girl, wistfully. 

** Stop, child? yes, as long as ever ye 
like, and welcome; ‘twill be more cheer- 
fuller for ye than up at the Puckspiece,” 
replied Mary, heartily. 

She was a large, comely, prosperous- 
looking woman, and yet there were lines in 
her pleasant, handsome face which told that 
she had gone through sorrow, and knew 
how to help those who wanted it. In the 
little colony everybody was cousin to every- 
body else,-and she seemed to be ‘* Aunt 
Mary” to them all, and to be ready with 
help for all wants and miseries, both of body 
and ‘mind. 

Lettice remained at the pilot’s cottage for 
the rest of the afternoon, and found plenty 
to do ‘‘up and down,” as she helped her 
new friend skilfully with her neat-handed 
litele ways. 

** Mother’s out o’ sugar,” said one little 
messenger, ‘‘and would ye send her a 
pinch? she’ll give it back agin”—an offer 
which is generally an ingenious way of get- 
ting rid of the burden of gratitude, and yet 
leaves one free to forget the repayment. 

‘*Tommy’s just crazy wi’ the colic, and 
mother says could ye gi’e her a pinch of 
bishopswort, for to make some humwater ?” 
said the next. . 

Mary was ready for all. Her husband, 
as the owner of a pilot-boat, and without 
children, was a very well-to-do man, and 
his wife was able as well as willing to help. 

‘* Notre dame de bon secours,” she might 
have been called. 

Lettice took to her greatly. 

** You'll have time to take yer bite wi’ 
us, child,” said Mary, later on in the eve- 
ning. ‘* Yer supper’s ready,” she cried from 
the door to her husband, who was busy in 
the potato-beds. 

‘*There’s a nice few on ’em to-year, 
thank God for it,” said the pilot, raising 
himself and uncovering his head reverently 
as he came up from the garden. 

A few minutes after Caleb appeared, 
with a colour-pot in his hand. 

‘* Well, I’ve a painted the boat just beau- 
tifiil!” said he with much satisfaction as 
he sat down to the table. 

‘* | wish as ye hadn’t a painted yer hands 
so well likewise,” replied Mary. ‘‘ Lettie, 
you find up that bit o’ soap as I set by but 
now.” 

‘** Well, captains must be minded aboard 
their own ships I suppose,” replied he, mak- 


one, too, as if she were at home, one mid 
till late. May I stop here till he come? ” | say.” 







‘ LISLE. 


“She's a helpful little lass and well 


bringed up for work, I will say that for 
her.” 


**So you’ve been a-making o’ the boat 
pea-green,”’ observed Jesse, laughing. 

** It don’t scarce cost more to make her a 
pretty nor an ugly one; and I don’t see 
why we shouldo’t have it one as t’other if so 
be it ain’t ill-convenent. Didn’t I catch 
that there David a-droring his fingers all 
along the wet paint! If yer don’t see to 
that boy, Mary, he'll come to the bad. It 
was his doing leading that little lass into 
the quag but now.” 

‘*She didn’t tell me that,” said Mrs. 
Jesse, turning affectionately to the girl. 
** Pll thwack him when he comes in.” 

‘** Big words and little deeds,” answered 
Caleb; ‘‘ that’s just women all over. They 
thinks as the world’s a kep’ going by talk! ” 
‘* Well, and so most on it is. They’re 
powerful things is words, for good and for 
bad too. What’s that David says on’ um, 
as Jesse reads by whiles ?” 

‘* Well, if it’s’ the number on ‘um will 
serve, there’s a power on ’um as every wo- 
man can bring about everythink and no- 
think,” replied he. 

** Caleb don’t think much o’ womenfolk,” 
said Mary, turning laughing to Lettice; 
‘* he’s allays the ill word for us.” 

The girl smiled absently; the sailor's 
opinion was very indifferent to her. 

** And there’s one as doesn’t much mind 
which way he takes ’um, sims to me,” said 
Jesse, with a quiet smile. 

**She’s a child, as slips into quags and 
can’t get out, not a woman: so it don't 
sinnify how she thinks,” retorted Caleb. 

‘*l'm eighteen,” said Lettice, with some 
majesty. 

** And I’m nighabouts twice eighteen, so 
it stands to reason I’m more wiselike and 
ey to know about things nor you, 

take it.” 

‘* Some things p’r’aps, not all,” answered 
Lettice, shortly. 

‘* There’s a back-hander for you, Master 
Caleb,” observed Mary, rather pleased at 
his rebuff. 

‘*T didn’t mean it,” replied Lettice, 
blushing. ‘I on’y meant as there’s some 
women as talks and some as don’t, and 
likewise wi’ menfolk: and a woman maybe 
best understands what’s the ways of a wo- 
man.” 

‘‘°Tis a very shalla sea most times, and 
full of shoals and sunken rocks, is women’s 





ing a wry face as he did as he was bid. 


« What, is that little ‘un here still? and all tempers, and not much worth understand- 
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ing,” said Caleb, scornfully; ‘‘’tis best to | Hurst Castle to the Island, and there’s big 
kip out o’ such navigation.” shoals enow betwixt and between them 
‘They wouldn’t have ye — sour grapes,” | changing shingles. "Tis a very narrer chan- 
observed Mary. nel as we has to pilot ’um through. He 
‘**Wouldn’t they, though?” said the/might ha’ cut across easy. *I'were on the 
sailor, with a merry twinkle in his eye, as|great horse Arundel.” (Probably some 
he looked up from his supper. re-historic legend of the time before the 
‘* Are ye goin’ wi’ me to-night, or are you | inroad of the Solent took place.) 
not, Caleb? we shan’t niver be off if ye| . ‘‘ And I sometimes wish as Bevis could 
begin quarrelling like that ; and there’s that | ride over now,” sighed his wife. 
rope I lent Edwin to be fotch,” said his} “‘* There wouldn't be much piloting wanted 
brother, with his grave smile. then, and thou wouldn’t like my occupation 
The young man went off. The sound of | gone,” replied Jesse, smiling: ‘‘ and so I 
the knives and forks seemed to bring up| must be off. I shall be back when it please 
David, for he ran in at one door as Caleb | God.” 
went out at the other. His prophecy asto| His wife followed him, filling a bottle 
any punishment of David's misdeeds came | with the mead still common in the country 
true. —the favourite drink of gods and heroes 
‘Thou wast a bad little lad,” was all| when England was ‘the honey island,” 
that Mary said to him. ‘* What didst thou | and putting up the provisions which she 
serve Lettice like that for?” had got. ready. She stood for 4 moment 
‘‘Why, what a silly she were not to| shading her eyes with her hand, looking af- 
know a quicksand when she seed it,” said | ter him as he went calmly down the hill, and 
the undaunted urchin. ‘‘ It weren’t my | gave a sigh as she eame back into the room. 
fault.” ‘* What a dreadful deal of lonely watch- 
‘« And thou’st as ragged as a colt pixie, I| ing ye must have, ‘ aunt Mary,’” said Let- 
declare, child,” said Mary, catching hold of | tice —falling into the habit of the commu- 
him and mourning over his torn jacket. | nity, and using the word as if it were a title 



























































































































































The pixies are (or were, for draining seems 
as fatal to their existence as to the rushes, ) 
in the habit of luring men into bogs in the 
form of a ragged colt, and then vanishing. 
‘*Let me mend it,” said Lettice, eagerly 
taking it up. / 
‘*You'll have for to buy me some fustian 
for to make him another, this’n got so bad, 
next time you goes over to the Island,” 
said Mary to her husband, rather dolefully. 
** How nigh it looks to-day — one can see 
the cliffs quite plain,” observed Lettice, 
stitching away as she stood by Jesse, who 
was hard at work on an old lanthorn, and 
looking over the Solent to the high land to- 
wards Freshwater and the Needles. 
“«°Twere a long: way for Sir Bevis* to 
ride every arternoon, though,” observed 
the boy, with his mouth full. 1 wonder 
where "twere exact as he done it? ” 
‘* Ride over the water!” asked Lettice, 
opening her great eyes. ‘* Who were he, 
and how ever did he do such a thing ?” 


of honour — ‘‘all them nights when he 
doesn’t come home, and when there’s winds 
and tempest.” 

‘¢ Storm and sunshine fulfilling His word,” 
murmured Mrs. Edney to herself. 
‘“Summer and winter, Tony says, when 
he passes, as your light isn’t dowted most 
part of the night.” 

Mrs. Jesse sighed. ‘‘I get so restless 
lying there waiting, and ‘tis cheerfuller to 
sit wi’ a bit o’ fire or light. Eh! them 
nights,” said the poor woman, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ with a gale sometimes fit: to blow 
the nose off one’s face, and a mile out at 
sea perhaps all ye love in the world, battl- 
ing for their lives wi’ the cruel sea, and ye 
can’t do nothing. Them times one lives a 
many years in a night as one lies and prays. 
One while,” said she — looking out before 
her as if she heard and saw nothing but her 
own reflections — ‘‘ the wind had roared 
and beat so again the house, I’d been sitting 
up best part o’ the night, and had just laid 


‘*Don’t ye know that?” replied he. |me down a bit when the light went out sud- 
“To be sure! There’s his figure, and the | den —it must have been a fetch* candle, it 
iant’s as he killed, and his wife Jocyan the | must — and something seemed to take me 
right, over the Bar Gate at Hampton, like | like for to get up, and I went to the door, 
as when they were living.” and in the grey o’the mornin’ I looked out, 
‘* But how ever did he get across?” said | and there was Jesse’s cutter just come in, 
Lettice with breathless interest. and they’d beached the boat and was a-liftin’ 
‘*T take it ‘twere dry land then,” observed out a dead body. I see it now,” she said, 
Jesse. ‘*’Tain’t but a smallish way from | with a shiver, ‘‘ arms and legs a’ hanging 
> 'S } 
* “ And Bevis of Southampton, who killed Asca- down loose: “twas too dim to see who 
part.” — Henry VI. * The light goes out when a soul departs. 
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t'were, and I couldn’t stir to go nigh ‘um, | Lettice going to join Mary ; indeed, Norton, 
but just waited upo’ the door-sill, like as my | when he heard of it, observed to his crony 
very scnl were dead, for to know which it | Tony, as, with his hands in his pockets, he 
would be— husband, or son, or any of the | watched her setting off from the Puckspiece— 
brothers ; and it seemed socruel forto pray| ‘‘ I’m main glad she’ve a took that way ; 
as it might be some other woman as was to | religion’s a fine thing for the women: keeps 
have her heart broke; and then to see it |’um out of mischief rarely.” 
were my own lad as were brought in with| In outlying hamlets and secluded places 
his feet foremost into his home.. Eh, child, | like Edney’s Chine there was hardly any re- 
them words in that Scriptur, ‘and he was |ligious instruction possible in those days, 
the only son of his mother,’ has more heart- | except through the frethodists ; the Church 
break in um nor any one can speak. But|did not even attempt to reach them, and 
ye know,” added the poor woman with a} there would scarcely in some parts have 
wy sigh, ‘*I ought to be thanking| been a semblance of Christianity without 
xod A’mighty as the rest of the verse ain’t|their help. The square red little Bethel 
true for me, —‘and she were a widder.’ | stood at the head of the glen, hideous in its 
And such a mercy, too, you know, as he| outward form and presentment, and in the 
weren't lost.”* vehement gesticulation and ranting of the 
‘*Lost?” repeated Lettice, somewhat | worship within ; but the self-sacrifice which 
puzzled. . had been required to build it, the earnest 
‘* Yes, as his body were brought ashore, | desire after a nearer communion with God 
ye know; and now he lies dry and comf’able | which it represented, were as holy and 
in the grave-yard at Denehead, where | beautiful as that which had raised the mag- 
Jesse and I shall come alongside of him, | nifieent minster in the cathedral town of 
please God, some time.” the county, if only we could see through 


** How old were he?” said Lettice, after|the covering under which they were wor- 
shipping God to the best of their knowledge 


and ability. But we are slaves to beauty of 
And Caleb he were so kind and feelin’ for | form: it is a good deal of trouble to find 
me, just one as if I'd a been his own mother, | out the substance underneath, and we don’t 
for all he makes jokes like that; and were | like trouble. 
like a son to Jesse, he’s so much younger,| Lettice had been used to rather a more 
ye see; he’s part owner wi’ one of the | orderly and educated style of worship, and 
other brothers in a fishing-boat, but he goes | Mary saw it in her face though she had not 
wi’ Jesse a deal of his time. “Tis strange | spoken. 
too,” said Mrs. Jesse, after a pause, apolo-|. ‘‘’Taint nothing like when Jesse isn’t 
ising to herself for her sudden confidence | there,” said she, almost apologetically. 
in the girl, ‘‘ how you and me sits cosing on | ‘¢ He most time preaches when he’s at home. 
here as if I'd a know’d you all my life. I|La, Russell ain’t nothing to him; but our 




















a long pause. 
** Just about same as ye said ye were. 










can’t tell how "tis, but with some folk one 
comes together so nateral as if it had been 
allays so; and there’s other some as you 
may live cheek by jowl wi’ for years, and 
never a bit nearer. To-morrow’s the Sab- 
bath day : ges come down, child, and go to 
chapel with me, — sure they can spare ye, 
—and then ye can have yer dinner wi’ me 
and David. Jesse won’t be back this ever 
so long,” she ended, as Tony summoned 
the girl and the pail loudly from the foot of 
the steps. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TROUBLES AND SYMPATHY. 


me: goes up to God A’mighty and He 
ears ‘um howsoever they be said: *tain’t 
the words as he looks to, and ourn be but 
stammerin’ lips at the best on ‘um,” she 
went on, as they passed along a winding 
path through the holly and dwarf oak which 
clothed the banks of the little chine. A 
rough slatternly woman standing at the 
door of her cottage on the other side the 
river called out some loud unintelligible 
greeting as they passed. 

‘**She and I had had words once before 
that time,” said Mrs. Jesse, musing as she 
went. ‘*She ballaragged me sorely, but 
she sent up a bit o’ lad’s-love (southern- 
wood) and some ‘ fair-maids’ (snowdrops) 
for to lay upon his coffin, and I've never 


THERE was no objection made by any one | forgot it to her,” she ended, with a sigh. 
at the Puckspiece on the following morning to They reached the house and she began 


* There is a curious horror at the corpse being | her preparations for dinner. As the heavy 
lost. The extreme care for the preservation of ithe lump of suet-dumpling with a few plums 
seems common to ear 8. ro ’ ; ; — 

the soul could not find its own again at thelast if the | Stuck in it came tumbling out of the pot, : 
members were dispersed by the ocean. ‘*Figged pudding!” cried David, with 
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‘great glee. ‘*Give I some. 
glad!” and he clapped his hands. 

** Now, 
taffety ” (dainty). ‘‘ You don’t see Lettie 
squealin’ and squallin’ after her vittles like 
that.” 

‘* Nay, but she ain’t so nippy as I be,” 
answered the incorrigible Dawa. 

As long as that worthy was present he 
monopolized conversation; but after din- 
ner he was safely disposed of in a sandy 


hole near the house, with a new aPpy 
a 


which Caleb had given him, and which le 
hard life of it. 


T’se main 


David, I won't have you so 
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** But I don’t want to forget, nor more 
than for he to do’t,” 

** No, not to forget; it weren’t not sent 
us to forget, but to use like. Sorrow’s like 
yeast, I sometimes thinks,” went on Mrs. 
Jesse. ‘If ye works it well in wi’ your 
life it raises the bread, and sweetens the 
taste on it: but if ye just leave it there to 
ferment, it turns all things bitter, and the 
dough’s altogether sad, and that batch is 
spiled anyhow.” 

** And I’ve got nought to do like.” 

‘** Nay, dearie,” said Mary, shaking her 
head; ‘‘there’s plenty work an ye'll do 





‘*He worships *“(fondles) him so as he’ll| it.” 


half kill the little beast,” said Mrs. Jesse, 


‘But such stupid work,” answered Let- 


as she followed Lettice out on the little ter-| tice; ‘‘ sweepin’ and cleanin’, without a 


race in front of the house. The girl was 
sitting on the low bench looking listlessly 
out on the blue sea and the bright cliffs of 
the Island ; everything was still — the ‘‘ Sab- 
bath ” stillness — and lovely with the pecu- 
liar beauty of an autumn day — ‘as if it 
could not be, as if it had not been” — 
which Shelley describes. The tiny waves 
which rippled to the shore and left no foam 
— only to make the quiet more sensi- 

e. 

‘¢ What are ye thinking on, child ?” said 
Mrs. Jesse, coming up to her, and laying 
her hand on her shoulder. Lettice looked 
up at the grave motherly face with its kind 
eyes, and her own filled with tears. She 
took hold of the woman’s gown and hid her 
face in its folds as if she had been a child. 
Mrs. Jesse stroked the bright golden hair 
and was silent. ‘‘Is it aught that I can 
help, dearie ?” said she at last. 

‘**T care for somebody, and he cared for 
me,” she said, amidst her tears; ‘‘ and no- 
body isn’t agreeable: his father and uncle 
Amyas and my grandmother: and my father 
don’t mind much either way, but I know 

e’d be agin it. I’ve heard nought sin’ I 
came here, and I don’t know whether ‘ he’ 
won't forget a’ abcut it. Why shouldn't 
he? He don’t even know where [am. And 
I'm so poor a thing, and life’s so long ; how 
ever shall I live through all them years till 
I’m old?” cried the poor child passionately. 
“‘Here’s every day seems like a year—I 
wish I were dead.” 

Mrs. Edney sighed. ‘‘ Grief don’t kill 
the body, dearie, only just the heart eut on 
re if thou doesn’t mind. Thou’st but at 

ginning o’ thy road, when the sun’s low 
and casts great shadders, arid everything 
looks so big: morning and evening’s both 
alike for that; but there’s a long day afore 
thee, please God; and at noonday one’s too 


soul to speak to but Sally, as is more like 
a tappit hen nor aught else.” 

‘* Who sweeps a room as in His sight, 
makes that and the action fine,” Mary 
would have said; but she had never heard 
of old Herbert, so her answer was more 
homely. ‘* We can’t only do the work as 
God has given us: if there’s sweepin’ to 
do, ‘tis like as he means thee for to 
sweep; but there’s lots o’ sick and sorry 
folk, child, round every place. They're 
not wantin’ nowhere, poor bodies.” 

**I wonder ought one to be comforted 
by other folk’s griefs?” said Lettice, con- 
sideringly. ‘‘ After you telled me yester- 
day o’ yourn, I just went home and could 
ha’ cried a’ the way, it seemed as if mine 
weren’t nought to what you’d a gone 
through, and as though I were so took up 
wi’ myself as *twere wicked ; but it wouldn’t 
do. My ache’s my own, and nobody can’t 
feel it but just me in my own heart, and 
nobody can’t mend nor make there. No- 
body knows the spirit o’ man but the heart 
o’ man that is in him.” 

Mrs. Jesse was more used to act philos- 
ophy than to talk it, and she was silent. 

‘* No,” she said at last, ‘* I don’t see as it 
ought to comfort we for to know, bare- 
like, as other folks is in sore straits as well 

as we; but I think ‘tis God A’mighty’s 

will, if ye can succour them as wants it, that 

somehow it eases yer own smart. I dun- 

no what would ha’ come to me that time I 

telled ye of the sorrow struck, but David's 

mother she were down in the faver after he 

were born, and nobody wouldn’t a come 

nigh her; and only a little girl to tend her 

as died, and her own man out at sea for to 

get ‘um a living; and I bided with her by 

night and by day, just coming home for an 

hour or two to find for Jesse. He were a 

right down good man for to let me go, he 





throng to heed as much.” 






were. He might ha’ catched the faver 
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from me,” said she, energetically ; ‘* but he 
telled me after, as he thowt the work kep’ 
me alive, and were thankful for it. And 
after she died, he let me take the babby, 
that’s David. It were a tewly thing, and 
sore trouble at night for to bring up, and 
Jesse were so patient when it mourned as 
never were.” She paused, and looked out 
at the sea, as if she were trying to see 
him. 

‘* There’s a tale as Jesse tells — he’s full 
o’ his yarns is Jesse (I can’t tell it not as 
he do) —o’ the building o’ the minster at 

,Mapleford. They wanted to have it at the 
top o’ the hill where the people didn’t 
dwell; and whatsumdever were put up in 
the day the angels pulled it down by night ; 
and the beams was too short, and the cor- 
ner-stones wouldn't fit, till they give in and 
built it where ’tis now; and when it came 
to evening there were ever one workman 
more as worked in the day and niver came 
up to paytime, which were Jesus Christ 
our Lord. And Jesse always said where 
we'd work to do accordin’ to his word, 
there we'd find our Lord to give a hand 
to’t, a-working with us both to will and to 
do. And it seemed to me ever as I went 
and come them nights as my beautiful Sav- 
iour were a-walking alongside of me up 
and down, and as He said, ‘ Peace, be 
still!’ to the raging of my grief. And 
he’ll do it to. thee, too, Lettie, an thee 
astes it of Him.” 

Lettice did not answer. Resignation is 
not a plant that thrives in young soils; 
making the best of what is seems more the 
virtue of the old, struggling to cure the 
evil the work of the young. ‘‘ To suffer 
and be still” is the fruit of experience in 

ain — to do, to act, to try and throw off 
its sorrow by winning the goal is the in- 
stinct of the young; and perhaps Provi- 
dence may know best, after all, as it is He 
that has made them so, or the world would 
stand comparatively still and become an 
abode of quietists. 

It was the first time that Lettice had 
ever had a woman friend. She could have 
no, confidences with her grandmother, and 
in spite of her affection for her uncle, they 
were both too shy to come near a number 
of her perplexities; while Mrs. Jesse 
seemed to have time and sympathy for 
everybody, and her work, of which she had 
plenty, to be always done quietly and 
quickly, so, as to leave her at liberty for 
others, instead of the way in which Mrs. 
Wynyate was miserable if she herself and 
every one under her were not continually 
on the stir. 
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nection between the ideas of cultivation 
and reading and writing; it is now only 
the ignorant and stupid who cannot do 
both, and certain thoughts are never at- 
tained without those arts; but fifty years 
ago, books, except in the highest educa- 
tion, were the exception, and very clever 
men and women thought out their own 
thoughts and fancies with extraordinarily 
little assistance from anything beyond the 
Testament. Even in the upper classses 
reading was not very common among 
women. ‘* My grandmother could hardly 
spell when she wrote, and she read nothing 
but her livre dheures,” said a Frenchman, 
who was well able to judge; ‘* but she was 
far more witty and wise than women are 
now.” There are other volumes in the 
world than written ones to be read; life is 
a book which may well last one’s whole 
time, but it requires a great deal of intelli- 
gence to understand its difficult pages. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TEASING AND QUIRBLING. 


LETTICE clung to her new friend with a 
passionate affection. It was one of those 
earnest friendships which are so beautiful 
between women of different ages, where the 
young one contributes the interest of the 
future, with a very refreshing mixture of 
reverence and love, and the older one the 
living experience (which is not to be found 
except in the heart of man), and both are 
the happier and the better for .the com- 
munion. 
Mrs. Jesse had a great deal of work of 
different kinds for her own and other house- 
holds, and Lettice was only too happy to 
help, and came down whenever she could 
be spared from the Puckspiece, which was 
pretty nearly every afternoon. She did 
not see much of either of the men. Jessie 
was generally out with the pilot-vessel, and 
Caleb, who oscillated between it and his 
own fishing-boat, was not often at home for 
many hours together. Lettice did not like 
him, and kept out of his way as much as 
ossible. One day when she thought she 
fad watched him safely out of the house, 
she found Mrs. Jesse with a great heap of 
clothes before her, which he had just 
brought in. 

««T washes and mends for him, ye know, 
said she. ‘I telled him t’other day as 
t’were time to get him a wife, if so be he ever 
meant to; but he laughs and says, ‘I never 
could see no sense in giving away half my 
vittles for to get the t’other half cooked ;’ 
and then he turns on me, grave like, and says, 





In our days there is an indissoluble con- 


‘Sure, ain't you like a mother to me, 
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Mary? and isn’t that better nor ten 

-wives?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘lad, but not better 
nor one.’ And with that he laughs again 
and goes off a-calling out, ‘ Let be, I’m sat- 
isfied wi’ mine ye see as ’tis.’” 

Lettice was silent. 

**Ye don’t like him, child, and ’tis quite 
as well. Some folk fancies one and some 
another,” answered Mrs. Jesse, philosophi- 
cally. ‘*Caleb’s a good ‘un for all that. 
See thee, he brought me’ this here book one 


time, from no end o’ way off. He’s ‘aj 


beautiful book he is,” continued she, taking 
out a large Bible. ‘‘I wraps he up choice, 
I do; and he’s such good company, though 
I ain’t quick at my letters, nor Jesse 
neither; but there, I reads a bit, and shuts 
my eyes, and then I gets at it again like, 
when he ain’t at home.” 

*¢T wants sore to write home,” said Let- 
tice, after a pause; ‘‘ uncle Amyas ‘Il be in 
no end o’ trouble about me. I needn’t say 
where I am if father don’t wish it, but just 
to tell ’°um as I’m well treated, and has 
found friends where I be. Couldn’t the 
ep put in the letter for me somewhere ? 

v’e a seed Master Jesse a-writin’: could 
—— im 
‘a 


ye give me a 
eb will take it to Seaford 


** There’s 


most any time, and welcome,” answered 
Mary heartily, as she gave the required 


materials, and Lettice slowly concocted the 
document. 

** Seaford,” said she, when she had fin- 
ished her letter, ‘‘ is that nigh here?” 

‘* Not so very nigh by land, but by sea 
*tain’t such a journey neither; and they’re 
often to and fro thereabouts piloting, or 
with the fishing-boats.” 

‘*That’s where uncle Ned is with the 
Revenue officers,” replied the girl thought- 
fully, (‘‘and most like Everhard too; I 
wonder what ever he’s a-doin’ of all these 
days,” she added to —_ 

‘Well, one of ’um shall put it some- 
where else; you'd best kip clear o’ them 
gauger folk at the present, considerin’ what 
yer father’s always arter. Kin don’t count 
for much wi’ them o’ the coastguard, I take 
it. I wish as David could write a bit like 
you,” Mary went on, looking into the cor- 
ner of the room where the child was after 
some ingenious mischief or other. ‘* Could 
n't you learn him his criss-cross* line? 
*twould be very handy for no end o’ things.” 

Tm goin’ to sea soon as I'm big 
enough, and I haven’t time for sich stupid 
things, have I, Caleb?” he cried, as the 
sailor appeared at the open door; ‘and 
you'll take me to sea wi’ ye come spring? ” 


* The old Horn-book had a Christ’s cross at the 
beginning. 
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** Will you put this letter for Lettie in 
somewhere when you're out wi’ the boat, as 
it isn’t Seaford?” 

‘*Good now, and why not Seaford, if I 
may be so bold?” replied he coolly, as he 
put the letter in his pocket. 

‘* Because she’ve a got a uncle as is in 
the Revenue there, and tis trimmiag un- 
lucky ’tis, as things is.” 

‘** And ’tis very wrong o’ her, that’s all 
I can say, repeated Caleb, solemnly. 
‘* What right have she to have a uncle as is 
a gauger, and her father in the fair-trad- 
ing? Why didn’t she see to it afore now?” 

**T’m sure I couldn't help it,” Lettice be- 
gan eagerly, defending herself; whereupon 
he burst out laughing, and she turned away 
with a blush. 

‘**You’ve got some mar’ls in yer pocket 

for me, as I hear ‘um shockling; and you 
let me walk up atop of you, as you does 
sometimes,” cried David, eagerly assaulting 
the good-natured sailor, and rifling his 
pockets. 
__ * Thank ye kindly, but I’m quite comf’a- 
ble here,” replied Caleb, lazily sinking into 
Jesse’s three-cornered seat; ‘‘and it’s 
quite too low in this here room for sich pas- 
time.” 

But David was not to be put off with an 
such subterfuges and excuses, and Cale 
was presently dragged outside the door, 
where the boy climbed up him as up a 
mast. 

‘*Come out, aunt Mary, and look at me; 
come out, Lettice, I say,” shouted the young 
tyrant as he picked the grapes from the 
vine which trailed all over the roof of the 
cottage, and flung them at the girl, who 
was standing in the open doorway looking 
up at him, and knitting diligently at a pair 
of socks for his troublesome little feet. 

** David, you’re not to pluck the fruit; 
yer uncle won't like it,” remonstrated Mary, 
vainly. 

Sensible women sometimes make up for 
it by having a point where they are quite 
as foolish as their neighbours, and Mary 
was certainly no exception where David 
was concerned. 

‘« There, now you're as big as the giant 
Ascapart, and it ain’t fit such a tall man 
should be teached his letters by such a little 
’un as Lettie. I wouldn’t stand it if I was 
you,” said Caleb, laughing, as he glanced 
down on the girl’s upturned face. 

‘* Whose a-spilin’ o’ that David now?” 
observed Mary with a smile; ‘‘ but I will 
have him learned, if Lettice will look to it. 
All them words upo’ the ships, and jogra- 
phy, and such like as Jesse loves, would all 
come easy once he had his letters.” 
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** Jography!” cried Caleb. ‘* Why, he 
knows “er more nor Lettie ~ the 
What’s that o’ the four quarters o’ the 
world as the little sailor wi’ the long nose 
in the collier’s brig teached ye, David, that 
day I took ye to Seaford wi’ me?” 

‘*The four quarters o’ the world,” said 

‘David with great gravity, from his lofty 
— on Caleb’s shoulders, ‘‘ is Roussia, 
ussia, Durham, and Shields.” 

‘There, Lettie, ye didn’t know that, I'll 
be bound,” cried the sailor. ° 

‘* It ain’t quite the same in uncle Amyas’s 
book,” replied she, with some hesitation, 
never quite certain whether he was in jest 
or earnest. 

**Then the book’s wrong,” answered 
Caleb decisively; ‘‘the man come from 
Shields hisself, so he must know!. Well, 
I’ll see and carry the letter for you, Mary, 
and put it in, — at Seaford, I think you said 
*twere to be?” cried he, as he went away. 
**T won't forget.” 

“Tm glad he’s 
breathing freer. ‘ 


saga said Lettice, 
e never gives over 
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teasin’ and stirrin’ of me up when he’s 
here.” 

‘* He’s a bit spiled is Caleb. I don’t say 
no,” answered Mary; ‘‘he’ve nobody to 
er but just hisself;-and the bit o’ 
and’s hissen as Edwin hires, and gives him 


‘house-room when he pleases, and a share 


in the pe he belongs to he. (I hope 
they ain’t a-leading him into mischief wi’ all 
them trips nobody knows where, up and 
down the coast as they goes.) And then he 
Knows he’s as welcome as the day here any- 
time, Jesse’s so glad to have him, and me 
too, to bide here; but he sims more free- 
like to have his liberty at the t’other house 
pr’aps. For all that Jesse don’t sa 
naught about it, Caleb knows pretty ee | 
what he thinks of such goings on; and, after 
all’s said and done, his own way’s what a 
young man loves better nor house and 
land. But he’s a good ’un is Caleb for all 
that ; he saved a man as was nigh drownded 
at Seaford no longer nor two months back. 
It tore his best shirt almost to ribbins; and 
there he never brought it me but now! 
See you here what rents there be!” 





Tosacco SMoxina. —The Lancet, discussing 
Mr. Lewes’s paper on tobacco published in the 
Cornhill, and our comments thereon, says the 
Spectator, gives it as its opinion that tobacco 
poison cannot create a permanent susceptibility 
to the action of the drug. Every smoker is poi- 
soned once, namely, when he begins, but very 
few show the susceptibility. That would be 
final, if there were proof that the nausea, &c., 
which follow the first cigar were symptoms of 
poisoning, but that is not yet proved. People 
may suffer from mercury without being salivated, 
yet it is certain that if salivated they retain a per- 
manent susceptibility to the action of the drug. 
The argument that many persons injured by to- 
bacco do so entirely recover as to be able to 
smoke again in moderation is a much stronger 
one, but there are many cases of a different kind 
on record. The Lancet distinctly admits the ex- 
istence of persons to whom any dose of tobacco is 
seriously injurious, and the point we suggest for 
investigation is whether such a peculiarity of 
constitution cannot be superinduced by over- 
doses. 


Messrs, Hurst & Buackerr will shortly pub- 
lish a work entitled ‘* Chaucer’s England,’’ by 
Matthew Browne, which promises to be of excep- 
tional interest. It will consist partly of sketches 
of English character and manners in the four- 
teenth century, founded on the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’’ and partly of criticisms of the facts in 
medisval life. The work will bein two volumes, 
illustrated. . 





RELIG10vs questions have entered largely into 
the present election, but it would scarcely oe ex- 
pected that in Scotland the Bible would have been 
ransacked for squibs. A placard was issued by 
the opponents of Mr. M’Combie, the member 
for West Aberdeenshire, containing the following 
extract from the Apocrypha: — 


‘*How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 
plough, and that glorieth in the goad, that driv- 
eth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind 
to make furrows ; and is diligent to give the kine 
fodder. He shall not be sought for in public 
counsel, nor sit high in the congregation: he 
shall not sit in the judge’s seat, nor understand 
the sentence of judgment; he cannot declare 
justice and judgment, and shall not be found 
where parables are spoken.’’— Ecclesiasticus 
XXXVIII.-25-33, 


In reply Mr. M’Combie’s supporters issued the 
following handbill ‘‘not from the Apocrypha’’ :— 


***Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
he shall stahd before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.’—Prov. xxii. 29, ‘ Blessed 
shall be the fruit of thy cattle. The Lord shall 
cause thine enemies that rise up against thee to 
be smitten before thy face: they shall come out 
against thee one way, and shall flee before thee 
seven ways.’— Deut. xxvii. 7.’’ 

It will be seen that the issue of the election up- 


held the authority of the Canonical Books. 
‘ London Review. 





THE COLD NORTH SEA, ETC. 


ON THE COLD NORTH SEA. Yet sweet as days when skies are blue, 
And cherries redden on the wall,— 
Ye who sit by the glowing hearth When blossoms, fed. with sun and dew, © 
With friends you love to see, Their beauty silently renew,— 
Pause awhile in your pleasant mirth, Yea, sweeter, more desired of all 
And set your fancy free Is holly time. 
To wander by the stormy deep, 
Where surging billows wildly leap 
Athwart the darkly-sullen sky, For now, as if the Incarnate Word 
Where screaming seagulls downward fly, Walked it again, the sterile earth, 
On the cold North Sea. Remembering the glad tidings heard 
Of angels, to its heart is stirred 
And, as the yule-log blazes up, With promptings of renewing birth, 
Though rough and poor we be, This, holly time. 
You’ll think of us, and drain a cup 
To all who sail the sea. io 
But, as ye drink the kindly toast, Joy in life’s pulses throbs and burns, 
Think of the wild and wintry coast, The hours .star-crested, sweep along, 
Where wives and bairns are looking out, Shedding delight from brimming urns; 


With chilly fear and creeping doubt, Youth to the heart of age returns, 
On the cold North Sea. And fans the ashen brands of song 


At holly time. 
Astern the stormy petrel skims, 


he land is on our lee ; . 
But tight and trim our vessel swims, ay oe ath garth poet pte rise, 


Across the tumbling sea. : 
We feel no doubt, we have no fear, _ ee eee 
Our hands are strong, our eyes are clear, yee tpacm a the b “ 
Though clouds of spray are driving past seecmeainn Thi ow — 
Our swelling sails and bending mast, is holly time. 
On the cold North Sea. 


ae Thus do celestial glimpses bless 

We trust in Him whose sacred form The stricken world, as though its woes, 
Once walked upon the sea ; Its sins, its sorrows fathomless, 

Whose voice allayed the angry storm Had ended, and the wilderness 


On holy Galilee. Began to bl . 
Although we hear no church bells chime, — _— holly time! 


We bless the ha Christmas time. : 
Our Father beoell guunt and small ; ee 
His hand, unseen, protects us all, 
On the cold North Sea. 
Mason JACKSON, 





Illustrated London News. 
HIPPOPHAGY. 


I cannot eat the old horse 

I rode long years ago; 
HOLLY TIME. I’m sure my teeth would fail me, 
And foolish tears might flow; 
BY WILLIAM SAWYER. For bygone hunts come o’er my heart 
With cuts from round and side: 
Tue wood is barren as the wold, I cannot eat the old horse 

The leaves have rusted long ago; On which I used to ride. 
The flowers have perished of the cold,— 
Not even the hot marigold 

Offers her bosom to the snow I cannot eat the old horse, 

In holly time. For visions come again 

Of glorious meets departed, 
The winds rend out the empty nest, And runs in soaking rain. 

The robin shivers in his song, But perhaps when raging hunger 
There is no warmth in Nature’s breast; Shall set its hand on me, 
Faint gleams of brightness at the best, I then may eat the old horse, 

The glory of the year ae And hope he’ll tender be. 

holly time. 











BOOK Ill. — CHAPTER I. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN REPORT. 


A FRAGRANT strawberry glistens on the 
ground, beautiful to the eye, and luscious 
to the taste. If there were some method 
of seeing, or even of hearing, what was go- 
ing on at the root of the plant, we might 
perhaps be able to discern how the am- 
monia, homely, and of very pungent odor, 
turned up conceitedly its nose, as much as 
to say, What indeed would all this be with- 
out me? 

The potash, on the other hand, brightly 
glistening and sweet-smelling, is under no 
necessity of sayin a gr for its very 
appearance says already, All the scientific 
men of the upper world speak on my be- 
half. 
And the hard, silicious earth, in its com- 
fortable repose, might be understood to 
say, I am an aboriginal inhabitant, and 
what do these transient fellows want? 
To-day here, and to-morrow gone; I have 
already lived through a great deal, — every- 
thing goes by fashion. 

The maggot-worm grubs at the root, 
blinking with its cunning eyes, and thinks, 
The rest are happy in rendering service, 
but I—I fatten myself. ‘The earth-worm 
rolls itself along in a proud feeling of tri- 
umph that it can go through the streets and 
water-courses, whereon everything is mov- 
ing hither and thither. A mole, that has 
nestled in the neighborhood, lies in wait 
for the moment when the maggot-worm is 
taking a little nap, after its surfeit, and 
gobbles it up. 

Such are the manifold operations of life 
and movement down there at the roots, 
and such also are those in the servants’ 
room of Villa Eden above. 

Herr Sonnenkamp has a wise rule, al- 
though many consider it hard-hearted, that 
all his servants must be unmarried. They 
receive good wages, are in want of noth- 
ing, but make no pretension to family life. 
A beggar never comes into the well- 
kept garden, for he would disturb its com- 
fortable serenity. He receives alms, at the 
entrance, from the keeper of the lodge, and 
the old cook oftentimes complains that the 
remnants of food, which might nourish 
many a hungry one, go so utterly to waste. 

It is noon. They take their meals here, 
long before the table of their master above is 
set. Two grooms and a third coachman, 
who keep watch in the stables, eat by them- 
selves in silence, for they must relieve the 
others. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 





called for shortness, ‘‘ the chief;” of a 

burly and portly figure, with a beardless 
face, and a large hawk-nose, he plays here 
the marquis. His German is a sort of jar- 
gon, but he rules over the subordinate 
cook and kitchen-maids, with -absolute 


a. 
he watchmen have dined. <A long 
table is laid for more than a dozen persons, 
and they come in one after another. 

The first who makes his appearance, or, 
rather, the one to whom the first entrance 
is conceded, is the head-coachman, Bert- 
ram, with a powerful, gigantic form. He 
has a great red beard, parted in two wav- 
ing masses coming to a peak, with an em- 
broidered waistcoat covering his hips, and 
over it a striped blue and white jacket, 
with just a slight badge of distinction from 
that of the other coachmen. 

With a greeting to the whole corps of 
servants, Bertram seats himself at the head 
of the table with Joseph on his right, and 
the head-gardener on his left. Next to 
this one, a little man, with seamed face 
and rapidly glancing eyes, takes a seat; 
this is Lutz, the courier. Then the rest 
seat themselves according to their rank, 
the stable-boys and the men working in the 
garden being placed at the lower end of 
the table. 

The first female cook, a special favorite 
of Friulein Perini, insisted strenuously 
upon grace being said before dinner. 
Bertram, the travelled coachman, a de- 
cided free-thinker, always busied himself 
during the blessing with his great embroid- 
ered waistcoat, which he drew proudly 
down over his hips. Joseph folded his 
hands, but did not move his lips; the rest 
— silently. 

o sooner was the soup removed, and a 
little wine sipped, —for the servants had 
their wine every day, —than Bertram 
started the talk, and upon a very definite 
topic. : 

‘**] was just waiting to see whether Lieu- 
tenant Dournay would recognise me; I be- 
longed to his battery.” 

** Indeed!” — delightedly chimed 
in. ‘*He was right popular, I'm cer- 
tain?” 

Bertram did not consider it incumbent 
upon him to give a direct reply. He only 
said that he could never have believed that 
Herr Dournay would ever become a ser- 
vant. 

‘Servant? ” 

‘* Yes, a servant like us; and because 
he knows something of books, a tutor.” 

Joseph smiled in a melancholy way, and 





The superintendent here below is the 
head-cook, dressed in light clothes, and 


took great pains to bring the table over to 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Mass. 
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a correct view. First he praised the cele- 
brated father of Eric, who had received at 
least twenty decorations; and ‘his mother, 
who belonged to the nobility; and he was 
very happy to say that Captain Dournay 
understood all about the sciences, and 
to throw at their heads the very hardest 
names which he could get hold of, — An- 
thropology, Osteology, Archeology, and 
Petrifacto ogy — all these the captain was 
master of; he was a complete university in 
himself. But he did not sueceed in con- 
vincing the company that Eric was any- 
thing else than a servant. 

The head-gardener said, in a high-Prus- 
sian dialect : — 

‘‘Anyhow, he is a handsome man, and 
sits his horse well; but he don’t know a 
_ thing about gardening.” 

Lutz, the courier, praised Eric for 
speaking good French and English, but of 
course, when it came to Russian, and 
Turkish, and Polish, ‘the learned gentle- 
man didn’t understand them ; for Lutz him- 
self, as a journeyman tailor, having made 
the tour of all countries, “understood all 
languages. He had attended formerly 
Fraulein von Pranken, the present Count- 
ess Wolfsgarten, and two English ladies, 
on their travels; now he acted as courier 
for Herr Sonnenkamp on his journeys, and 
was idle the rest of the time, unless one 
calls work the carrying of the letter-bag 
to and from the railroad station, and the 
playing of the guitar, which the little man 
practised a good deal, with the accompani- 
ment of his own whistling. He had also a 
secret service. 

There appeared to be a tacit agreement 
at the table, that they should make no re- 
ply to anything that Lutz said; he only 
received a smile from the second female 
cook, with whom he had a tender but not 
acknowledged relation. 

A man with Sarmatian features and a 
Polish accent. claimed for Herr von 
Pranken the credit of having brought the 
man into the house. Bertram gave Joseph 
a slight nudge, and proceeded to praise Herr 
von Pranken in the most eulogistic terms, 
while Joseph winked slyly, as if he would 
say, Just so; this shows again that the Pole 
is in the secret service of Herr von 
Pranken. 

Now they speculated whether Herr von 
Pranken would take up his abode in the 
house after his marriage with Manna, for 
this event was regarded as 4 settled thing. 

A gardener, who stammered a little, re- 
marked that it was said at the village inn, 
that Herr Sonnenkamp had been a tailor. 
All laughed, and the stuttering gardener, 
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who was the special butt of the circle, was 
more and more spurred on to talk, and 
bantered till he became blue in the face. 
Bertram, taking both waves of his long 
beard in his hands, exclaimed : — 

‘Tf any one: should tell me that, I’d 
show him how his teeth taste.” 

** Just let people talk,” said soothingly 
the head-gardener, with a smile in advance 
at his own wisdom, as he added, ‘‘ As soon 
as a man gets on in the world he must 
make up his mind to be slandered.” 

One of the hostlers gave an account of 
a scuffle which had taken place between 
them and the servants of the so-called 
wine-count, who reproached them with be- 
ing the servants of a man whom nobody 
knew anything about,—who he was, or 
where he came from; and that one of them 
had gone so far as to say that Frau Son- 
nenkamp was a purchased slave. 

The secret, and, in fact, not very edify- 
ing history of several families was now re- 
lated, until the stout female cook cried out 
at last: — 

**Do stop that talk! 
to say, that 


My mother used 


* Whether houses be great or small, 
There lies a stone before them all.’’’ 


The second gardener, a lean, thin man, 
with a peaked face, called the squirrel, who’ 
often had prayers with the pious people of 
the neighborhood, began a very evangelical 
discourse about evil speaking. He had, 
originally, been a gardener, then a policeman 
in a northern capital, where Sonnenkamp be- 
came acquainted with him, and placed hi 
back again in his -first occupation, empl 
ing him frequently in commissions tha 
called for special circumspection. 

An ancient kitchen-maid, who sat apart, 
holding in her lap the plate from whieh she 
was eating, cried suddenly : — 

‘** You may say what you please, the gen- 
tleman who has just come marries the 
daughter of the family. “Just bear that in 
mind. Mark my words. He hasn’t come 
for the young gentleman, but for the young 
lady. ‘There was once on a time a prince 
and a princess in the castle, and the prince 

ut on a servant’s dress — yes, laugh away, 
ut it is just so.” 

Joseph and Bertram exchanged glances 
full of meaning. 

Now there was a general joking. Every 
one wished to have his fortune told by old 
Kate. The courier made fun of supersti- 
tious people, but assumed a very forced 
smile when Bertram called out : — 

‘* Yes, indeed, the tailors are all enlight- 
ened, they don’t believe in hell.” 
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There was no end to the laughing now. 
Suddenly a voice sounded from the ceil- 
ing: — 

. Bertram is to put the horses to the 
glass-carriage, and Joseph to come up.” 

The company at the table broke up; the 
hostlers went to the stables, where they 
smoked their pipes, the gardeners to the 
park and the green-houses. Joseph told 
two servants to set the dinner-table, and 
there was stillness under ground. Only 
the kettles bubbled and hissed, and the 
chief surveyed with lofty mien the progress 
of his work. 

An hour later, Lutz received the letters 
which he was to carry to the station, and, 
in a very casual and innocent way, related 
that the new tutor had as adherents in the 
house, Bertram, who was formerly stationed 
in his battery, and J. oseph, who considered 
himself committed to him as coming from 
the University. It had never been said in 
so many words that Lutz was to be a spy 
over the servants, but it was understood, as 
a matter of course, between him and his 
master. 


CHAPTER II. 
A SUNDAY FILLED OUT. 


Eric had wished to write a letter to his 
mother out of fairy-land, when he rode as 
if under a spell of enchantment through the 
wood, where all was music, fragrance, and 
brightness. Yes, then! It was only a few 
days ago, and yet it seems as if years had 
elapsed. How much in these few days had 

=: thought, seen, experienced! The let- 
“er is an entirely different one.’ 

On Sunday there was a change in the 
household arrangements, no common break- 
fast being served. When Eric met Son- 
nenkamp in the garden, the latter asked 
him if he ‘would go with them to church. 
Eric answered no, at once, adding ‘in ex- 
planation, that by going he should be guilty 
of an act of hypocrisy; as a mark of re- 
spect for a confession not his own, he might 
perhaps be willing to go, but a different 
view would be taken of it. 

Sonnenkamp looked at him in surprise. 
But this straight-forwardness seemed to 
have an effect upon him, for he said, — 

**Good; one is at no loss to find out 
your opinion.” 

The tone was ambiguous, but Eric mter- 
preted it favorably. 

After all had gene to church, Eric sat 
alone, writing to his mother. He began by 
saying that he seemed to himself like Ulys- 
ses thrown upon a strange island; he had, 
indeed, no fellow-voyagers to take care of, 
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but he had for companions many noble sen- 
timents, and he must watch sharp lest they 
be turned irito — 

Just as was writing the word, he stopped ; 
that was notthe propertone. He destroyed 
the sheet, and began again. He narrated, 
simply and briefly, the interview with Pran- 
ken, Clodwig, and Bella, saying that as the 
Homeric heroes were under the special pro- 
tection of the gods, so to-day a different 
and better one was vouchsafed, and he was 
accompanied by the spirit and noble char- 
acter of his parents. In speaking of Ro- 
land, he said that wealth had a peculiar 
power to excite the fancy, and a mighty en- 
ergy in carrying out its purposes, for Ro- 
land had already removed her into the small, 
vine-covered house. 

The bells were ringing in the village, and 
Eric wrote with flying speed about his con- 
ception of the noble vocation of guiding 
in the right path a human being upon 
whom was conferred the great and influential 
power of wealth. 

And now, mingled with the ringing of the 
bells, there came suddenly the recollection 
of that narrative in the Gospel of the rich 
young man coming to Jesus. He did not 


remember the precise question and answer, 
and he looked for a Bible in Roland’s libra- 
ry, but there was no Bible there; yet it 


seemed as if he could go ‘no farther until 
he had become exactly acquainted with that 
incident. 

He went down into the garden; there he 
came across the gardener, the -so-called 
squirrel, who was very happy to be able to 
give an affirmative answer to the question 
whether he had a Bible. With words full 
of unction he brought one to Eric, who 
took it with him to his room. 

He wrote no more, he read for a long 
time; then he sat there motionless, his 
head resting upon his left hand, which cov- 
ered his eyes, until Roland returned from 
church, and laid down his prayer-book. 
As Eric grasped now the hand which had 
deposited the book, the inquiry darted 
through his soul, Wilt thou be able to give 
the youth a like firm trust as a compensa- 
tion, if thou shouldest 

His thoughts were interrupted, for Roland 
said, — 

‘You have procured a Bible, then?” 
With childish pleasure he informed him that 
by means of the gardener it had been re- 
ported all over the house. Eric felt obliged 
to declare to the boy that he held this book 
in high esteem, and thought there was no 
other to be compared with it, but that he 
had none of the customary ecclesiastical rev- 
erence for it. 
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** Do you know this?” Eric asked, point- 
ing to the passage about the rich young 
man. 

Roland read it, and when Eric asked 
him what he thought of it, Roland only 
stared, for he bad evidently not perceived 
the difficulty of the problem there enun- 
ciated. Eric avoided enlightening him now 
in regard to the meaning of the parable; 
he would wait. A seed-grain lies at first 
motionless in the earth, until it is stirred.in- 
to activity by its own vital forces. Eric 
knew that at this moment such a seed-grain 
had fallen into the child’s soul. He would 
bide quietly the time when it should germi- 
nate and spring up. 

He complied with Roland’s desire that he 
would go with him to meet the major, who 
came every Sunday todinner. They walked 
for a while in the road underthe nut-trees, 
and then up the hill through the vineyards. 
They saw, near a large open space where 
stakes only were standing, the Major, with 
whom we have already become acquainted 
at Wolfsgarten; he was to-day in full uni- 
form, with all his badges. _ 

Whilst the established nobility of the 
region were very reserved in their visits to 
the Sonnenkamp mansion, the Major was 
the banner of distinction to this household, 
Frau Ceres being especially delighted that 
a man with so many badges should devote 
himself to her in so friendly a way. Evil 
tongues, indeed, reported that the Major, 
in consideration of this attention to the 
ladies, and this Sunday display of his 
badges, received no trifling addition to his 
not very large pension, but this was pure 
scandal, for the Major, or rather Fraulein 
Milch, strenously refused to accept presents 
from any one in the region, nor would they 
aw themselves to be in any manner depen- 

ent. 

The Major was very happy to see them 
both. . 

‘*Have you got him so soon?” said he to 
Eric. ‘‘ Be sure and hold him by a tight 
rein.” 

And, pointing to the vineyard, he said: 
‘*Next season we shall have there —so 
Herr Sonnenkamp says —the first wine. 
Have you ever drunk virgin wine?” 

Eric answered in the negative, and the 
Major delighted in being able to explain to 
him that the first product of a vineyard was 
so denominated. 

The Major’s gait was nothing but a per- 

tual plunge forward and a recovery of 

imself again; every two steps he stopped 
and looked round,'always with a smile. He 
smiled upon every one he met. Why were 
people to be made unhappy because he has 
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lost his toes? Why should they see a trou- 
bled countenance? He informed Eric that 
he had frozen his toes in the Russian cam- 
paign, and had been obliged to have them 
amputated ; and he smiled very cheerfully, 
as he said: — 

‘¢ Yes, truly our German proverb is right. 
Every one knows best himself where the 
shoe pinches.” 

He nodded his agreement with Eric, who 
made an application of the proverb to the 
various relations of life. 

Then he asked Roland whether his mother 
had yet risen; for Frau Ceres made the no 
small sacrifice of getting up at nine o'clock, 
and, what will be considered a not much in- 
ferior one, of completing her toilet in a sin- 
gle hour, and going with the family to 
church. She always made up, theretore, 
for the lost sleep by going to bed again be- 
fore dinner, and putting on afterwards, for 
the first time, her real Sunday apparel. 

When they reached the level road, the 
architect met them, on his way also to din- 
ner; he joined Eric, while ‘Roland went 
with the Major. The men were all obliged ~ 
to look at Roland’s dogs, beforethey assem- 
bled in the balcony-saloon. They found 
the doctor and the priest already with Herr 
Sonnenkamp. 

Eric had scarcely been introduced, when 
Frau Ceres appeared in splendid full dress. 

The Major offered his arm, the servants 
drew back the folding-doors, and they went 
ot” Nae several apartments into the dining- 

l. 
The Major had his seat at the left of Frau 
Ceres, and the priest at her right; next to 
him was Fraulein Perini, and then the phy- 
sician, Sonnenkamp, the architect, Roland 
and Eric took their respective seats. 

The priest said grace to-day aloud. The 
conversation was, at first, wholly incompre- 
hensible to Eric, for it was of persons and 
circumstances that he knew nothing about. 
The great wine establishment, the son of 
whose proprietor had bought, with Pranken, 
the beautiful horses, was often mentioned. 
The head of the firm had realized enormous 
profits, at a sale held at one of his wine- 
vaults up the stream. It was reported that 
he intended to give up business entirely, 
and to reside at the capital, for the shrewd 
old gentleman was very desirous of gaining 
the consideration and good will of the 
court. 

‘I give him credit,” cried the doctor, 
‘* of being infatuated with the notion of get- 
ting ennobled.” 

Herr Sonnenkamp, who just that mo- 


ment had put into his mouth some fish 
cut up rery fine, was seized with such a sud- 
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den and violent fit of coughing, that all the 
table were anxious at seeing him turn so red 
in the face; but he soon re-assured them, 
saying that he had only incautiously swal- 
lowed a fish-bone. 

The Major thought it unfitting that the 
great wine-merchant should allow himself 
to stand as a government-candidate for the 
chamber of deputies, and that, too, against 
such a man as Weidmann. Eric gave at- 
tention when this name was now again men- 
tioned ; it was always as if an indescribable 
train of honors waited upon it. But the doc- 
tor continued, by saying that the wine-count 
was only desirous of satisfying his ambition, 
and his purpose to make himself acceptable 
to the government, and that he would suc- 
ceed even if he knew that he would be 
beaten, for he appeared in the journals as a 
supporter of the Government. 

‘** Now, Herr priest,” he directly asked, 
‘*which candidate will the clergy vote 
for?” 

The priest, a tall, slender form with white 
hair, and remarkably bright eyes, which 
looked keen and quiet from beneath the 
massive eye-brows, united both dignity and 
adroitness in his deportment. He would 
have been very glad to remain silent, but 
he now said— moving his left hand, with 
the thumb and forefinger joined —that 
there was really no opposition to be made 
to Weidmann’s good qualities as a citizen. 

The doctor was obliged to put up with 
this indirect reply. But the Major extolled 
very decidedly the noble character of Weid- 
mann, who was sure to triumph. 

The Major always spoke with great diffi- 
culty, and turned purple even to the roots 
of his white hair, whenever he was obliged 
to address not his immediate neighbor only, 
but the whole table as well. 

‘* You speak as a brother Freemason,” 
said the physician, giving him a nod. 

The Major looked grimly at him, shaking 
his head, as if to say, One should not jest 
about such things; but he said nothing. 

Sonnenkamp was very free in declaring, 
that although he paid taxes in this oe 
he should not vote; that he was cosmopoli- 
tan, and considered himself and his family 
to be only guests in Germany. 

Eric’s glance and that of the doctor met, 
and both looked towards Roland. What 
can be expected of a boy, to whom it is said, 
The State in which you live is of no account 
to _ at all? 

he physician, having begun to make a 
butt of the Major, kept it up incessantly. 
Known and liked as a jovial person, the 
physician was, early in the day, in the hila- 


rious mood of one who has just risen from! 
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a well-spread table, and his very lively tone 
contrasted strangely with the heavy delivery 
of the Major, who very willingly allowed 
himself to be made the object of jesting. 
It seemed to him to be a man’s duty to min- . 
ister, even passively, to his fellow-men ; and 
his features always said, My children, make 
yourselves merry, even if it is about me. 

The priest, in the meanwhile, took’ the 
see of the persecuted Major, but it was 
ard to tell whether it was not for the sake 
of keeping up the raillery, for the Major 
smiled in a yet more puzzled way at his ad- 
vocacy, than at his assailant. The priest 
always began in a sort of narrative way, and 
as he went on, shot his well-aimed shafts on 
all sides, preserving at the same time his 
olished and obliging manners, and never 
osing sight, for a moment, of the respect 
due to his spiritual calling; and he had, in 
particular, certain tranquillizing motions 
with his handsome, delicate hands. The 
eyes of Fraulein Perini seemed to expand, 
more and more, and to feast in gazing, as 
she looked at the ecclesiastic, and listened 
to him with her eyes. Only she could not 
repress her discomfort, when the priest, af- 
ter the fashion of the snuff-taking clergy, 
rolled up his blue linen pocket-handker- 
chief into a ball, and, in the full flow of 
discourse, tossed it from one hand to the 
other. _She breathed more freely when he 
put the horrible blue handkerchief into his 
pocket. 

Fraulein Perini maintained a tranquil im- 
perturbability towards the rough and ex- 
citable temperament of the physician, while 
he regarded her as a sort of colleague; and 
it was really the case, that she had some 
medical knowledge. He had a particular 
respect for her, inasmuch as she had never 
consulted him in regard to ~~ ailment. 
She lived very temperately, indulged spar- 
ingly in the luxurious entertainments and 
the rich daily repast, seemed to have no 
wants, and devoted herself to the service, 
or more properly, to the accommodation, of 
others. Doctor Richard took the liberty, 
as a physician of extensive practice, to use 
but little ceremony, and was as much the 
popular as the pampered despot of the 
whole district, and especially of the Son- 
nenkamp household. He was talkative at 
the table, eating but little,‘and drinking so 
much the more to make up for it. He 
praised the wines, knew them all, how long 
they had been kept, and when they were 
mellow. He inquired about an old brand, 
and Sonnenkamp ordered it to be brought ; 
the physician found it harsh, rough, and 
immature. Herr Sonnenkamp would often 
look up dubiously to the physician, before 
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partaking of some dish, but he would say in 
anticipation : — 

‘¢ Kat, eat, it won’t hurt you.” 

**The really best thing in the world 
would be to drink,” Sonnenkamp said, 
jestingly. 

‘*It’s a shame that you never knew the 
‘ precious Borsch,’ cried the doctor, ‘‘ who 
once uttered that illustrious saying, ‘The 
stupidest thing in the world is, that one 
can’t also drink what he eats.’” Turning 
to Eric, he continued : — 

** Your friend Pranken doesn’t speak well 
of our Rhine-land, but this ill-humor is 
only an epidemic catarrh while getting ac- 
climated, which every one must catch. I 
hope you will not be so-long in getting 
over it. Look at this bottle of wine, —all 
is corked up here that poetry, the scenic 
art, and creative art can do to enchant and 
enliven us; the drinker feels that he is not 
a common pack-horse, and though, theoret- 
ically, he does not know what elements of 
the beautiful are contained in such a bottle, 
he has no need to know, he tastes it; he 
drinks in, in fact, the beautiful. 

‘* Provided there is no adulteration,” the 
architect suggested. 

‘Very true,” the doctor cried in a loud 
voice ; ‘* we used to have very few cases of 
delirium-tremens, now so common in our 
district; and delirium-tremens is not from 
the wine, but from the alchohol init. Do 
you know anything about wine ?” he asked, 
turning to Eric, and, as if actual president, 
calling upon him for his opinion. 

= Not yet.” 

** And yet you have probably composed 
drinking-songs, where the chorus always 
comes in, ‘We will be merry, let us be 
merry, we’ve been merry,’ and after the first 
bottle, the merry gentlemen can’t stand on 
their rhimed feet any longer.” 

A glance towards Roland brought the doc- 
tor to his senses ; it was not well to make Eric 
a subject of ridicule in this way. He there- 
fore turned the conversation, and gave 
Eric, whom he called with special friendli- 
ness Herr Colleague, an opportunity to 
narrate many interesting incidents of the 
collegiate and military life. The Major 
nodded approval; through Eric’s conversa- 
tion he was left in peace, and could give 
his undisturbed attention to eating and{ 
drinking. Under the napkin which he had 
inned to his shoulders, he opened his uni- 
orm. It is well, he thought, that Fraulein 
Milch has furnished me with such a nice 
white»vest, and it ought to be seen. He 
was on the best of terms with the servants, 
and whilst they were changing the wine, it 





only needed a wink to Joseph, a universal 
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favorite, and he immediately poured out 
some choice Burgundy from the sparkling 
crystal decanter for the Major. 

The Major drank no more. The conver- 
sation had taken a happy turn, after Eric 
began to speak ‘of the Geneva convention 
for the care of those wounded in battle. 
This was a good common point of union for 
the priest, the physician, and the soldier, 
and, for a time, the conversation at table 
was harmonious and well-sustained. 

The Major, in a loud tone, declared that 
men who did not like to have their names 
mentioned were the original movers in 
this, as in all other humane arrangements. 
The physician remarked to Eric, in a lower 
tone than ordinary, that the Major attrib- 
uted to the Freemasons all the good in the 
world, and if he wished to keep in his 
good graces, he must never say anything 
against Freemasonry. 

The entire table listened with great at- 
tention to Eric, as he asserted that we 
ought to be proud to see in our century 
such an arrangement established on the 
ground of pure humanity; and the priest 
himself nodded in assent, when Eric added 
that the Christian religion, in its self-sae- 
rificing devotion to the care of the sick, 
had attained an elevated position, purer 
and loftier than had ever before been 
reached, in any age, and under any dispen- 
sation. 

Roland was happy to see the gleaming 
eyes of all resting upon Eric, and collected 
them all in one focus for him. 

They arose from table, and a blessing 
seemed to have descended upon the whole 
repast. The priest engaged in silent 
prayer, and the Major, coming to Eric, 
pressed his hand rather tightly, saying in a 
subdued tone’: — 

‘*You are one already, you must learn 
the signs.” 

Eric was so excited, that he hardly heard 
what the old man said, although he ex- 
pressed his highest possible esteem in this 
readiness to accept him as a Freemason. 

‘*See,” cried the doctor, impudently, 
‘*see how much whiter the hair of our 
Major has turned.” 

And it actually seemed so, for the face 
of the Major was so permanently red, that 
its color seemed incapable of being dee 
ened, and: now from the excitement of the 
conversation and the wine, the whiteness 
of the hair was in reality discerned with 
greater distinctness. 

‘*The Major’s hair has become whiter,” 
everybody now said, and the bewildered 
smile, that was always round his mouth, 
exploded in a loud laugh. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE WORLD OUTSIDE. 


Tue doctor was informed, immediately 
after dinner, that many patients were wait- 
ing for him, for it was generally known 
that he dined on Sunday here at the villa. 
He hastily took a cigar from Sonnenkamp, 
and said that Eric must accompany him, 
as he wished to speak with him. He said 
this in a positive manner admitting of no 
refusal. 

After they had turned the corner, the 
physician extended his hand to Eric, say- 
ing in a hearty tone,— 

*¢*T amthe scholar of your grandfather, and 
I also knew your father at the University.” 

‘**T am very glad to hear it; but why did 
you not tell me that at once ?” 

The doctor looked at him awhile from 
head to foot, then he laid both hands on his 
shoulders, and shaking his head, but in a 
cordial tone, said,— 

‘*T have been mistaken in you. I thought 
that the species idealist had died out; you 
are doctor of world-wisdom, but not doc- 
tor of worldly wisdom. Dear captain-doc- 
tor, what’s the need of their knowing yon- 
der how you and I stand with each other? 
— So you wish’ to live with Herr Sonnen- 
kamp? ” 

** Why not?” 

‘The man can’t weep if he would, and’ 
you—?” 

** Well, and I?” 

** With you the tear-sack is filled at every 
emotion, as. when you spoke there of your 
father, and of the noble care of the sick — 
you have a talent for hypochondria.” 

Eric was struck. This style of personal 
criticism was novel to him, but before he 
could reply, the doctor called to the wait- 
ing group of patients standing at the en- 
_trance of the porter’s lodge,— 

‘*Tam coming ina moment! Wait here 
for me, and I'll come back soon,” he said 
now to Eric, and went up to the group, 
all of whom took off their hats and caps. 
He spoke with one and another, taking out 
a blank book with loose leaves, and writ- 
ing several prescriptions, with the back of 
a broad-shouldered man for a desk, and 
giving to others only verbal directions. 

Eric stood in a fixed attitude, and he 
realised that he was wanting in worldly 
wisdom, but a deep feeling of happiness 
took possession of Lice, that his grandfa- 
ther and father sent him here a friend. An 
unknown and inestimable inheritance was 
awaiting him in all places, like a harvest 
gathering in from all quarters ; he regarded 





the family and its rich possessions with a 
different feeling ; he was no longer poor. 

The physician, coming back, said with a 
more cheerful countenance,— 

‘*T am now free. Count Clodwig has 
told me about you, but he has given mea 
wrong impression of you. Never mind! 
Every one sees, standing in the centre of his 
own horizon, ius own rainbow. I wished 
only to say to you, that what one — pardon 
me — what one does for you, is hardly the 
payment of interest, for no human being has 
done more for others than your grandfather 
and your father. Now allow yourself for 
once to undergo a regular examination. I 
saw you years ago, when you were coupled 
with the prince.” 

The doctor receded a step from Eric, 
and continued,— 

**The crossing of races is a good one. 
Father, Huguenot, — Mother, pure German, 
real blood, delicate organization, — proper 
mixture of nationalities. Come with me 
into the arbor. Will you allow me a brief 
and concise diagnosis ? ” 

Eric smiled; the physician's method of 
passing him under review and pronouncing 
verdict upon him seemed extremely odd, 
but yet he felt attracted. 

Striking off on a twig the ashes from his 
cigar, the doctor asked,— 

**Can you have intercourse with any 
one day by day, and not like him, or at 
least have some regard for him ?” 

‘*T have never tried it, but I think not; 
and such an intercourse assuredly hurts the 
soul.” 

‘*T expected this answer. For my part, 
I say. with Lessing, It is better to live 
among bad people, than to live apart from 
everybody. May I ask still another ques- 
tion?” ‘ 

But without waiting for a reply, he con- 
tinued,— 

‘*Have you ever experienced ingrati- 
tude ?” 

‘* 1 think that I have, as yet, done noth- 
ing which deserves gratitude. Especially 
may we ask; Ought we to lay claim to any 
thanks, inasmuch as what we do in behalf 
of others, we do, first of all, to secure our 
own self-approval.” 

**Good, good. Wise already. Yet one 
thing more. Do you believe in natural 
depravity, and if you do, since when?” 

‘* If by depravity you mean the conscious 
delight in injuring others, then I am no 
believer in it, for I am convinced that all 
evil doing is only a stepping over the limits 
of a justifiable self-preservation ; it is only 
an excess caused by sophistry or passion. 
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Perhaps the belief in depravity is also 
merely passion.” 

The doctor nodded several times, and 
then said,— 

**Only one question more. Are you sen- 
sitive —vulnerable ? ” 

‘I might perhaps urge your friendly 
testing as a proof that I am not.” 

The doctor threw away the cigar, which 
he had not wholly smoked up, and said,— 

‘¢ Excuse me, [ was in an error my final 
question has another at the end of it. Now 
to conciude: Are you surprised, when you 
find simply stupid some little man or some 
little woman in fashionable clothes, and 
with polished address, and are you willing 
to take them as simply stupid, without at- 
tributing to them principles of action, and 
a comprehension of the principles of oth- 
ers?” 

In spite of the evidently friendly inten- 
tion, Eric’s patience was exhausted ; he re- 
plied to this, not without some irritation, 
that he had been through a great many sur- 
prising examinations here, but the present 
was the most surprising of all. 

** You will perhaps have some light upon 
it, by and by,” the physician said in a low 
tone, stealthily pressing Eric’s hand, for he 
saw Friiulein Perini coming along the path, 
and he went to join her. 

The company at table met again at the 
fountain, chatted awhile, and then sepa- 
rated. ‘The priest and the Major invited 
Eric to call upon them ; the physician asked 
Sonnenkamp if Eric and Roland might not 
be allowed to drive with him upon his round 
of visits. Sonnenkamp appeared struck 
that Roland and Eric were linked together 
in this way, but he nodded his assent. 
Eric and the doctor seated themselves in 
the open carriage, and Roland took his seat 
with the coachman, who gave him the reins. 

The day was bright and full of the fra- 
grance of flowers, bells were ringing, and 
larks were carrolling. 

They drove to a village lying at a distance 
from the river. From a garden where the 
elder was in bloom came the beautiful music 
of a quartette song, and-under a linden in 
an enclosed place, boys and youths were 
engaged in gymnastic sports. 

**O this magnificent German land of 
ours!” Erie could not refrain from ex- 
claiming. ‘‘ This is life! ‘This is our life! 
To cheer the soul with inspiring song, and 
the body with brisk motion,— this makes a 
people strong and noble, and honor and 
freedom must be theirs! All that is great 
belongs to us, as well as to the classic 
world.” 

The doctor, laying his hand quietly upon 
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Eric’s knee, looked him full in the eye, and 
then begged him, if he remained here, to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted through 
him with the Rhine life, and not allow him- 
self to be misled, if he should find much 
that was repulsive both inside and outside 
of the house. ‘* Andif you can —I believe 
you alone can, if you can't, I give it up — 
confer upon the boy there, not merely joy in 
what he has, but joy in the great life of the 
nation and of the community, which now he 
has not, then you will have accomplished 
something that is worth living for. But the 
main point is, while you are doing this, to 
have no thought of self, and then the bless- 
ing will not fail. This is what I understand 
by the direction, ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God—that is, the life of truth and of 
love —and all things shall be added unto 
you.’ Roland,” be interrupted himself by 
calling, ‘* stop here.” 

The doctor got out, and went into a 
small but neat-looking house; Eric and 
Roland went to the gymnastic-grounds. 
They were regarded at first with great shy- 
ness; but when Eric readily showed a fine- 
looking youth, who went through some ex- 
ercise clumsily, how to do it better, and 
when, stripping off his coat, he swung with 
agility on the horizontal bar, every one be- 
came more familiar. Roland also attempted 
some of the exercises, without much suc- 
cess, and Eric said that they would practise 
them diligently, but it was unfavorable that 
they would be obliged to engage in them 
by themselves, for there was much greater 
animation and exertion of all the powers, 
when there was a common emulation. 

A messenger came to call Eric and Ro- 
land back to the house where the doctor 
had stopped. Just as the physician came 
out of the house, the church-bell tolled; all 
the bystanders took of their hats, even the 
doctor, and he said, — 

‘*A human being is dead; the man has 
lived out the term of existence; he was 
seventy-two years old, and yet yesterday, 
on his death-bed, he gained comfort in the 
recollection of a little deed of beneficence. 
In the year of the famine, 1817, he was 
travelling as a journeyman cooper over the 
Lunenburg heath — he continually called it 
the Hamburg heath — where there was no 
road; and after several hours he came 
across a wretched hovel, in which were sev- 
eral children crying from hunger. The 
cooper had some dried eels, and some bread 
in atin box. He gave all to feed the chil- 
dren, and they were happy. ‘ Mark,’ he 
said to me only yesterday, — * mark how it 
does me good, and always rejoices me, that 
I could at that time feed the children, and 
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perhaps they never have forgotten it, that 
once a stranger appeased their hunger.’ Is 
it not beautiful that a man can gain solace 
from a single good deed? He has suffered 
much, and death is a release to him. Yes, 
my young friend, such isthe world! There 
outside all is in bloom, people are singing, 
exercising, sporting, and in the meanwhile, 
a human being is dying—pooh!” he 
eried, recovering himself, ‘‘1 have not 
brought you with me to make you troubled, 
Roland; drive the whole length of the vil- 
Jage to the last house.” And turning to 
Eric, he said, — 

‘* We are going to see cheerful poverty ; 
you are now to look upon the bright side. 

he man is a poor vine-dresser; has seven 
children, four sons and three daughters, 
and in their poverty they are the merriest 
people to be found anywhere, and the mer- 
riest of all is the old father. His real name 
is Piper; but because he sings with his 
ehildren and practises them finely as often 
as he can get a chance, he is called Seven- 

iper.” 

They drove to the house; the daughters 
were sitting before the door, the sons were 
at the gymnastic-ground. Sevenpiper im- 
mediately made his appearance, and said 
that his sons should be sent for. The doc- 
- then asked how things were going with 

im. 
‘«* Ah, Herr doctor,” he replied, in a loud 
tone, *‘ it is alwaysso; my youngest always 
has the best voice.” And turning to Ro- 
land, he added, — 

** Yes, dear sir, I make my children rich 
too; each one receives from one to two 
hundred songs as an outfit, and if they can’t 
make their way through the world with that, 
then they are good for nothing.” 

The sons came, and now a cheerful song 
was struck up, so that the doctor and Ro- 
land were put into excellent spirits, and 
Eric, who quickly caught the tune, sang 
with them. 

The old man nodded to him, and when 
the song was ended, said, — 

‘* Herr, you can sing too, that’s a fact.” 

The doctor always carried a bottle-case 
im his carriage, and drawing upon it now, 
every one became exceedingly merry; and 
Sevenpiper informed them, and more par- 
ticularly Roland, that the best thing in the 
world was to be in good health, and make 
music for one’s self. 

The physician took leave, and at evening, 
Roland and Eric, in a joyous mood, left the 
house. Sevenpiper’s two oldest sons went 
with them to the bank of the river, where 
oF unfastened the boat, and rowed to the 
villa. 
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The water was now very still and clear, 
and reflected the red glow of the sunset- 
sky. Eric sat by himself in silence, during 
one of those blissful hours when one thinks 
of nothing, and yet enjoys all. Roland 
kept time in rowing with the sons of Seven- 
piper; then, without stroke of the ear, 
they let the boat float, and it glided noise- 
lessly along in the middle of the stream. 

The stars were glittering in the sky when 
they arrived at the villa. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 


THE architect came in the morning for 
Roland, who was to make, under his direc- 
tion, some drawings of the castle-ruins. 

Herr Sonnenkamp reminded Eric that he 
was to visit the priest, and he set out soon 
after he had seen Fraulein Perini return 
from mass. The priest’s house had a gar- 
den in front, and was in silent seclusion in 
the village itself silent. Ifthe bell had not 
rung so loudly, and if the two white Pom- 
eranian dogs had not barked so loudly, one 
would have believed that there could be no 
loud noise in such a well-arranged estab- 
lishment as this appeared to be at the very 
entrance-hall. The dogs were silenced, 
and the housekeeper told Eric, who seemed 
to be expected, to go up stairs. 

Eric found the ecclesiastic in his sunny, 
unadorned room, sitting at the table, and 
holding in his left hand a book, while his 
right lay upon a terrestrial globe supported 
upon a low pedestal. 

** You catch me in the wide world,” said 
the ecclesiastic, giving Eric a cordial wel- 
come, and biding him take a seat upon the 
sofa, over which hung a colored print, of 
St. Borromeo, which was well-meaning 
enough, but not very beautiful. 

A home-like peacefulness was in this 
room ; everything seemed to express an ab- 
sence of all pretension and all assumption, 
and a simple desire to pass the hours and 
the days in quiet meditation. Two canary 
birds, here, however, in two cages, appeared 
to entertain a lively desire, as did the dogs 
below, to give vent to their feelings. ‘The 
ecclesiastic called to them to be quiet, and 
they became dumb, as if by magic, and only 
looked inquisitively at Eric. 

The priest informed him that he was just 
following out on the globe the journey of a 
missionary ; and he caused the globe to re- 
volve, while saying this, with his delicate 
right hand. 

‘* Perhaps you are not friendly to the mis- 
sionary spirit ?” he asked immediately. 

** I consider it,” Eric replied, ‘‘ to be the 
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first step in the world’s civilization, and it 
is a grand thing that the missionaries have 
everywhere spread a knowledge of written 
language, through translations of a book 
revered as holy, and in that way have re- 
duced to an organic form, as it were, the 
inorganic languages of all peoples. 

The priest closed the book that lay open 
before him, folded his hands in a kind of 
patronising way, that seemed natural to him 
as the official form of consecration, and 
then placing the tips of the fingers of one 
hand upon those of the other, he said that 
he had heard of Eric many favourable 
things, and that, from his own experience, 
he was prepossessed in favor of those who 
changed their calling out of some internal 
ground of conviction. To be sure, fickle- 
ness and restlessness, never at ease in any 
regular employment, often led to this, but 
where this was not the case, one could pred- 
icate a deep fundamental trait of sincerity. 

Erie thanked him, and .added that the 
dignity of any vocation lay not in the ex- 
ternal consideration awarded to it, but in 
the preservation of the purely human inher- 
ent in every calling. 

‘* Very just,” replied the ecclesiastic, ex- 
tending one hand, as if with a benignant 
blessing. ‘* The ecclesiastical vocation is 


therefore the highest, because it does not 


strive after gain, nor enjoyment, nor fame, 
but after that which you —I know not for 
what reason —call the universally human, 
when it ought simply to be called the 
divine.” 

A certain degree of humility, and a re- 
luctance to make any opposition, came over 
Eric, as he listened to the ecclesiastic set- 
ting forth in such mildly discordant tones 
the precise point of difference. It seemed, 
after every word as if the sacred peaceful- 
ness of the place gained fresh potency ; 
nothing of the world’s noise intruded there, 
and all its bustlng activity was far away. 

The park, and the country-house in the 
distance over the river, could be seen from 
the window; the ecclesiastic took special 
notice of Eric’s lively interest in the beauti- 
ful, quiet view, and remarked,— 

‘*Yes, Herr Sonnenkamp has arranged 
all that for himself, but the beauty is also 
our gain. I really never go out of my 
house, except for some parochial work.” 

‘* And do you never feel yourself solitary 
here in the country ? ” 

‘Oh no! I have myself, and my Lord, 
and God has me. And the world? I had 
in the great city, even, nothing different — 
my parish, my church, my house — what, 
besides these, is there for me not there.” 

A reminiscence of his early youthful 
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years was awakened in Eric’s soul, and he 
told the priest that the thought had often 
rerun 4 itself to him, in the midst of his 
jolly garrison life, that he had a fitness for 
the ecclesiastical vocation, but that he could 
not devote himself to it without a belief in 
revelation. 

‘* Yes, indeed, one cannot make himself 
believe, but one can make himself humble, 
and every one can and ought to do that, 
and then the grace of believing is vouch- 
safed.”’ 

The ecclesiastic announced this as if it 
were a mathematical axiom, and Eric re- 
plied in a modest tone,— 

‘** Every man acquires a ground-work of 
thought and feeling, just as he does his mo- 
ther tongue, by hearing it spoken; and 
might it not be said also, that his soul ae- 
quires a language which has no outward 
sound, but which becomes embodied as a 
religious disposition and habitual tendency, 
and which, if it is genuine, cannot be inter- 
fered with, for, in this primitive stratum, 
root and soil are one and the same.” 

** You have studied the Mystics?” asked 
the ecclesiastic. 

**Only partially. I should like to say 
further, that all fair controversialists are 
obliged to agree upon something as unas- 
sailable, or undemonstrable.” 

That holy stillness again possessed the 
place, where two human beings were 
breathing, who desired each in his own way 
to serve the highest. 

‘* You are at the age,” the priest resumed, 
‘*when young gentlemen think of marriage, 
andasis the prevailing fashion, marriage with 
a maiden who has money, — a great deal of 
money. You appear so true-hearted, that I 
must ask you directly, although I would 
much rather not, if it is true that you are a 
suitor of Friulein Sonnenkamp ? ” 

‘* 1?” Eric asked with vehement astonish- 
ment, ‘*I?” 

*« Yes, you.” 

‘*T thank you,” Eric said in a clear voice, 
recovering from his amazement, ‘‘ I thank 
rou, that you question me so directly. You 

now I am not of your church.” 

**And Fraulein Sonnenkamp is of our 
ehurch, and it would be hard —” 

‘*T was not thinking of that,” Eric said, 
ss him. ‘‘ Wonderful, through 
what tests I must pass! First a supercili- 
ous cavalier, then a nobleman, then a mili- 
tary officer, then a doctor, and now in the 
priestly seive.” 

**T do not understand you.” 

‘*Ah, truly,” began Eric, ‘‘ and I tell 
you, I confess to your noble, mild counte- 
nance, and so I acknowledge to you, seeing 
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you before me, that I admire the undisturbed 
unity of your being from which comes the 
Catholic law of celibacy as a dogma, and I 
allow myself to claim that we have reached 
the same ideal stand-point. Yes, honored 
sir, I say to myself, he who wishes to live 
for a great idea, whether he is artist, schol- 
ar, priest, he can need no family, he must 
renounce its joys, apart by himself with- 
out any hinderance, that he may fulfil his 
mission in the perpetual service of thought.” 

‘*Divisus est! divisus est!” repeated 
the ecclesiastic. The holy apostle says that 
he who has a wife is divided, and * will 
be yet more divided, whilst the lot of his 
children becomes his own. The ecclesiastic 
has no chances of lot.” 

A smile passed over the countenance of 
the priest, as he continued : — 

**Only imagine a priest married to a 
quarrelsome wife — there are also peaceable 
women, gentle and self-sacrificing, and it is 
certain that there are quarrelsome ones too 
—and now the priest is to mount the pulpit 
in order to proclaim the word of peace and 
love, when an hour before in dispute and 
scolding —” 

The ecclesiastic suddenly ceased, placed 
the forefinger of his left hand on his lips, 
and bethought himself, that he was wander- 
ing from the real point. Did not Fraulein 
Perini inform him that Eric had visited the 
convent before he came to this place? 
He looked at Eric, who had led him from 
the direct inquiry, wondering whether he 
had done it from prudence, or whether it 
was really from excitement. He hoped, in- 
deed, to attain his end in some different 
way; and apparently in a very natural 
manner, but yet with a lurking circumspec- 
tion, he now asked whether Eric really felt 
confident, from his position, of being able 
to train a boy like Roland. 

When Eric answered in the affirmative, 
the ecclesiastic further asked : — 

*¢ And what do you mean to give him first, 
and in preference to everything else ? ” 

‘¢ To sum it up in few words,” replied Eric, 
** T wish to give Roland joy in the world. 
If he has this, he will furnish joy to the 
world ; that is to say, he will desire to benefit 
it ; if I teach him to despise the world, to un- 
dervalue life, he will come to misuse the 
world and the powers entrusted to him in 
it.” 

**T regret,” said the priest in a gentle 
tone, ‘* that you are not a believer; you 
are on the way to salvation, but you turn 
aside into a by-path. Do you know what 
riches are? I will tell you. Riches are a 
great temptation, yes, perhaps the greatest 
of our time; riches are a force in nature, 
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perhaps the most lawless, most untamable, 
and the hardest to be governed. Riches 
are a brutal power, for which there is no 
ruler, except the Almighty Lord; riches are 
below the brute, for no brute has any more 
force than it embodies in itself. Man alone 
can be rich, can have what he is not himself, 
and what his children cannot consume. 
Here is the misery of it! Whoever gains 
so much of the world hurts his own soul. I 
have tried to bring this family and this boy 
to this, that they should at least make the 
acknowledgment, before every meal, that 
what they enjoy in such luxurious abundance 
is only a gift. Do you believe that this boy, 
conscious of his riches, and this whole fam- 
ily, can receive a moral culture except 
through religion? <A prayer before one sits 
down to eat is a meditation, a recollection 
ofthe fact that thou hast some one to thank 
for what thou dost enjoy. That takes out 
the vainglorious pride, and gives humility 
instead, and makes one give, even as he him- 
self has been given to. Only where the 
fear of God is, yes, fear, is there also the 
blissful feeling of His Almighty protection. 
On the table of this rich man there is 
placed, every day, a display of sweet-smell- 
ing, bright-colored tlowers,— what does that 
matter? On the poorest table of the needi- 
est cottager is placed a bouquet more beauti- 


ful and more fragrant, from the higher realm, 
through the utterances of prayer; and the 
soul is filled, and this first makes the filling 
of the body conduce to its health. But this 


is only one thing. Above there, on the Up- 
per Rhine, they call personal property 
movables, and so it is! The riches of the 
present world are nothing but movables, 
moving possessions, and they will move 
away. Believe me,” cried the ecclesiastic, 
laying his hand upon Eric’s, ‘‘ believe me, 
the public funds are the misfortune of the 
present age.” 

‘*The public funds? I do not under- 
stand.” 

‘Yes, it is indeed not so easy to under- 
stand. Of whom can one borrow millions ? 
of no one but the State. If there were no 
public funds, there would be no one to lend 
such great sums; that’s the way it is. 
Formerly, a man could not acquire so many 
miHions, because he could not lay out so 
many millions; but now there are the pub- 
lic funds, and everybody lives on interest- 
money, and interest is very properly forbid- 
den by the canons. See, in old times the 
rich man had a great deal of real estate, 
many fields and forests, and he was first of 
all dependent upon God’s blessed sun, and 
when everything in good time had ripened, 
and lay there in the sight of all, then he 
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gave a tenth part to the church. But now 
the riches are tucked away in fire-proof, 
burglar-proof safes, not dependent on sun, 
not on wind and weather, are not visible to 
the world, and have no tenth of the profit 
to give,— at the most a trifling discount on 
the coupons to the banker; the harvest of 
the bond-holder is the cutting off of coupons ; 
these are the sheaves of his harvest-home. 
If the Lord should come to-day, he would 
find no temple from which to drive out the 
money-changers and traders, they have 
erected for themselves their own temples. 
Yes, the stronghold of Zion, to-day, to 
which princes, as well as rich men, make 
their pilgrimage and commit themselves to 
its protection,— it is the Bank of England! 
Have you ever once thought of this, what 
is to become of humanity, what of States, if 
this increase of state-debts continues to go 
on in this way? of course not. The whole 
earth will be one tremendous mortgage, 
and mortgaged to whom? to him who lends 
on long credit, but who will, some time or 
other, demand payment. A universal con- 
flagration will come, against which no fire- 
proof vaults will avail, and a deluge, which 
will wipe out the millions and millions upon 
millions of State debts. I am not a man 
who delights in seeing mischief done, but 
this I would say,—I should like to live to 


see the Bank of England bankrupt. Only 
imagine it! At night the news comes, It is 


all gone. Then will thousands of small 
men and small women see, for the first 
time, how small they are, when they sce 
themselves at once stripped of all their trap- 
pings, and set down upon the bare earth.” 
Eric smiled. Every man placed in soli- 
tude, without an environment of equalizing 
conditions, entertains readily peculiar no- 
tions that dart through his mind; and he 
said that the earth would be burdened with 
greater debts than it could pay, if it could 
only find those who would advance the 
money. But the real possession of human- 
ity was of more value than the whole earth 
could pay for, as its greatest possession was 
its ideal: being, its power of working; and 
while, formerly, all property was in the soil, 
it was just the problem of the modern age to 
make available ideal and personal property. 
He wished further to add, that even among 
the Romans in the time of the Republic it- 
self, the wealth of individuals was thus 
enormously excessive ; but the ecclesiastic, 
in his great excitement, seemed scarcely lis- 
tening to him, went to his book-case, took ' 
down a great Bible, and opening to a pas- | 
sage, handed the book to Eric. 
“There, just read; that is the only, 
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way that Roland can be educated. Read 
aloud.” 

Eric complied, and read : — 

** And when he was gone forth into the 
way, there came. one running, and kneeled 
to him and asked him, Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? 
And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, 
that is God. Thou knowest the command- 
ments, — Do not commit adultery, Do not 
kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false wit- 
ness, Defraud not, Honor thy father and 
mother. And he answered and said unto 
him, Master, all these things have I ob- 
served from my youth. Then Jesus be- 
holding him loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest; go thy way, sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come, take up the cross, and follow me. 
And he was sad at that saying, and went 
away grieved ; for he had great possessions. 
And Jesus looked round about, and saith 
unto his disciples, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! And the disciples were astonished 
at his words. But Jesus answereth again, 
and saith unto them, Children, how hard is 
it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God! It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of God!” 

‘* And now stand up and tell mc,” said 
the priest, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ tell me 
honestly, is not that the one and only 
method ?” 

‘* Honestly, no: I love and revere him 
of whom this is told, perhaps more than 
many a church-believer, and it is partic- 
ularly affecting to me, and at this moment 
wonderfully touching is that passage, where 
it is said here,— Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him. I see the handsome rich young 
man in the presence of the sublime Master ; 
the young man is glowing and filled with a 
genuine ardor; then -the Master dearly 
loves him as he looks into his countenance. 
However —” 

‘“*That is incidental, that is incidental. 
Speak to the main subject,” the priest in- 
terrupted. 

** According to my view of the subject,” 
Eric replied, ‘‘I must own that I consider 
this teaching to have been given at a time 
when all actual might, the power of the 
State, riches, and all the good things of 
life, were contemned, and when they were 


| obliged to reject everything which hud no 


reference to their purely ideal view. That 
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could alone maintain the uprightness of no- 
ble souls in a time of oppression under for- 
eign rule; and this teaching could have 
been given at a time only, and by a soul, 
which sees all that is worth living for van- 
ishing away, which builds up a new crea- 
tion, and in which poe thought has entire 
sway. But if each one gives away, and 
gives away continually, who is there in that 
case to be the recipient? And why is it 
that this doctrine, that no one is to possess 
anything, has not become a command of the 
Church ?” 

**T am glad,” answered the ecclesiastic, 
**that you have touched the real point. 
Gur Church has commands which are not 
universally binding, but are only so for him 
who wishes to be perfect, as, for instance, 
the law of chastity and of poverty. Only he 
who wishes to be perfect comes under it.” 

‘*T ask,” interposed Eric, ‘is the teach- 
ing of revelation, which is amply suffi- 
cient for the purely spiritual, sufficient also 
for the worldly? In the course of the 
development of humanity do not new so- 
cial conditions establish themselves in the 
world, as out of nature new forces, steam, 
electricity —” 

‘*Man,” replied the priest, ‘‘is always 
the same from eternity to eternity, the cit- 
izen only changes. But I see now, you 


are letting a sepeeed be guided into the 


right path. I do not desire —the rich man 
himself did not desire it—that the boy 
shall be perfect, and therefore the com- 
mand to sell his possessions is not applica- 
ble to him. I only say to you, you will 
not be able to educate this boy unless you 
give him positive religion. The brute does 
all he has power to do; with it there is no 
word ‘ought ;’ but man does not do all that 
he has power to do. Simply to do that for 
which one has the strength, or, yet more 
properly, the inclination, and to do every- 
thing purely from inclination, that is not 
the human; the human begins there where 
he tramples his inclination under foot, and 
does what God’s law commands. Were 
every one to act according to his inclina- 
tion, then should we be sure, at no time, 
what would become of humanity. The law 
of God holds it together, and holds it erect. 
Here is the significance of the law of God, 
here begins the fall, which the gentlemen 
of natural science have never got over. 
The animal has urgent impulses; man can 
voluntarily awaken impulse, excite it, goad 
it, multiply it; where is there a limit here, 
except in God’s law? Iam not speaking 
of any Church. You have, so. much I 
know, busied yourself chiefly with history ?” 
** Not so particularly.” 
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** Well, you know this much: no people, 
no State, can be free, at least we have no 
historical instance to the contrary, no peo- 
ple, no State, can be free without a positive 
Church; there must be something immov- 
ably fixed, and at this very day the Amer- 
icans are free, only because they subject 
themselves to religion.” 

** Or, rather, enfranchise it,” Eric inter- 
posed, without being heard. 

The priest continued : — 

‘I think that you desire to make a free 
man of this youth. We also love free men, 
we want free men, but there can be no free 
men without a positive religion, and, in 
truth, without one requiring a strict, legal 
obedience. The highest result of education 
is equanimity —note it well — equanimity. 
Can your world-wisdom produce a harmony 
of all the tendencies and dispositions of the 
soul, a quietude of the spirit, a state of 
self-renunciation, because our whole life is 
one continual act of self-sacrifice? If you 
can produce the same result as religion, 
then, justified by the result, you agree with 
us. For my own part, I doubt whether you 
can; and we wait for the proof, which you 
have yet to give, while we have furnished 
it now for a thousand years, and still daily 
furnish it.” 

ad Religion,” replied Eric, “‘ is a concom- 
itant of civilization; but it is not the whole 
of civilization, and this is the distinction 
between us and the ecclesiastics. But we 
are not to blame for the opposition between 
science and religion.” ; 

‘* Science,” interposed the priest, ‘‘ has 
nothing to do with the eternal life. Al- 
though one has electric telegraphs and sew- 
ing machines, that has no relation to the 
eternal life. This eternal life is given only 
by religion, and its essence remains the 
same, no matter how many thousand, and 
thousand upon thousand, inventions he may 
devise in his finite existence.” 

Eric inquired now in a diffident tone, — 

‘** But how can the Church itself possess 
riches ? 

‘*The Church does not possess, it only 
administers,” the priest sharply answered. 

**I think that we are getting too far 
away from the point,” Eric said, coming 
back to the subject. ‘* As we cannot ex- 

ect that Herr Sonnenkamp and his son 

oland will give away all their property, 
the question returns, how shall we get the 
right hold?” 

‘Precisely so,” cried the ecclesiastic, 
suddenly standing up, and walking with 
long strides up and down the room. ‘* Pre- 
cisely so; now are we on the very point. 
Hear me attentively. Observe well, there 
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is something new started in the world, a 
still more | Bae she condition yet in the 
higher moral order, and that is the moneyed 
aristocracy. You look at me in amaze- 
ment.” 

‘*Not amazed, but expecting what will 
come next.” 

‘Very right. This moneyed aristocracy 
stands between the nobility and the people, 
and I ask what it is to doP Must nota 
rich young man of the middle-class, like 
Roland, thrown into the whirlpool of life, 
be inevitably ingulfed ?” 

** Why he,” asked Eric, ‘‘ any more than 
the noble youth in the civil or in the mili- 
tary service? Do you suppose that religion 
saves them from destruction ? ” 

**No, but something positive of a dif- 
ferent kind; the historic traditions of the 
nobility save them. The man of the no- 
bility has the good fortune to complete the 
preliminary period of youthful oe 
with the least amount of detriment. He 
afterwards retires to his estates, becomes a 
worthy husband, and respectably maintains 
his position; and, even in the city, in the 
midst of the mad whirl, his — in re- 
gard to the court, and to the higher class in 
the community, keeps him within prescribed 
limits. But what does the rich young man 
of the middle-class have? He has no hon- 
orable rank, no social obligation, at least 
none of any stringency.” 

‘* Then it would be, perhaps, the greatest 
piece of good fortune to Roland, if his father 
could be ennobled ? ” 

‘IT cannot say,” replied the priest. He 
was vexed that he had allowed himself to 
be drawn so near to the subject of a very 
confidential conversation with Sonnenkamp 
a short time previous to this. ‘I cannot 
say,” he repeated, adding besides, ‘‘ If one 
could be ennobled with seventeen descents, 
it might be well; but a new noble —let us 
say no more of this. I desired to say, that 
the nobleman has honor, traditionary, in- 
herited obligation; the nobleman has es- 
tablished and has to maintain the maxim, 
‘ noblesse oblige,’ ‘ nobility requires.’ What 
great maxim have riches established? The 
most brutal of all maxims, one utterly bes- 
tial. And do you know what it is?” 

**T don’t know what you refer to.” 

‘*The maxim which this pursuit of gain 
sets up as its highest is, ‘Help thyself.’ 
The beast does that, every one helps himself. 
Riches thus stand between nobility and 
people ; they occupy that morally homeless 
— without a recognized obligation, 

tween nobility and people. 
eople, not only those who labor with 


by 
the hands, but also the men of science, of 


I understand. 
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art, and even of the church. The people 
have work ; this moneyed class does not wish 
for honor, and only wants labor so far as it 
can have others labor for it, and appropri- 
ate to itself the product of their labor. 
What does it want? gold. What does it 
want to do with the gold? procure enjoy- 
ment. Who guarantees this? the State. 
What does it do for the State? There’s 
the ,whole question! Have you any an- 
swer?” 

Eric’s lips trembled, and he replied : — 

‘* If the nobility feels itself obliged and 
entitled to assume the leadership in the 
a for war, then are the young men of 
wealth to feel themselves called to become 
leaders in the army of peace; and they are 
to make good their position to the commu- 
nity, to their own circle, and to their fel- 
lows, serving without compensation, and 
actively engaged in entire subjection to au- 
thority, as a protection of the whole State, 
and a, sacrifice in all works of beneficence.” 

**Stop!” cried the priest; ‘* the last is 
our work. You will never be able to or- 
ganize that without religion ; you will never 
be able to effect that people, out of their 
opulence, out of their luxury, or, as you 
would denominate it, out of purely humane 
emotions, shall visit the dying in the huts 
of the poor, the helpless, the sick, and the 
abandoned.” 

As if the ecclesiastic had invoked this 
high duty of his office, the sacristan now 
came, and said that an old vine-dresser 
desired extreme unction. The priest was 
speedily ready, and Eric departed. 

When he came out into the road, and 
breathed the fresh air, he felt its influence 
anew. Did he not come out of the atmos- 

here of incense? No, here was more; 

ere was a mighty power, which placed it- 
self face to face with the great riddle of 
existence, 

Eric sauntered away, lost in thought, and 
it occurred to him again how much more 
easy was the task of those who ean impart 
sonie fixed dogmatic principles which they 
do not originate, but receive; he, however, 
must create all out of himself, out of his 
own cognition. 

And can what comes out of your own 
cognition become a part of the cognition of 
another ? 

Eric stood still, and the thought that he 
would educate himself while educating an- 
other made his cheeks glow; the youth 
should acquire knowledge from himself; 
for what is all culture which must be im- 

arted from one to another? nothing but 

elp and guidance to him who has a self- 


moving power. 
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Half way up the mountain, Eric stopped 
at the road which led to the Major’s. He 
looked down at the villa which bore the 
proud name of Eden, and the Bible story 
came to his memory. In the garden are 
two trees, the tree of life in the midst, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil; 
Eden is lost for him who eats of the tree of 
knowledge. Is it not always so? 

Like a revelation the thought came to 
him, There are three things given to man 
upon earth, — enjoyment, renunciation, and 
knowledge. 

Sonnenkamp yonder — what does he wish 
for himself and his son? enjoyment. The 
world is a spread table, onl man has only 
to learn to find the right means and the 
right measure of enjoyment. ‘The earth is 
a place of pleasure, and brings forth its 
fruits that we may delight ourselves there- 
with. Have we no other calling than to 


drive, to eat, to drink, and to sleep, and 
then to drive again; and is the sun to shine 
just for this ? 

What does the priest want ? renunciation. 





THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


This world has nothing to offer, its enjoy- 
ments are only an illusive show, which 
tempt you hither and thither, therefore turn 
away from them. 

And what do you desire? And what 
ought those to desire whom you wish to 
make like yourself? knowledge. For life 
is not divided into enjoyment and renunci- 
ation, and knowledge rather includes both 
in itself, — is the synthesis of both. It is the 
mother of duty and of all beautiful deeds. 

In the old times, the combatants received 
out of an immeasurable height a protecting 
shield from the hands of the gods; Eric re- 
ceived no shield, and yet he felt that he 
was concealed from and protected against 
all foes, and he was so happy in himself 
that he felt no desire for any human being, 
no desire for anything beside; he was up- 
borne by the wings of knowledge. 

He went yet farther on in the way. 
Peaceful, and enjoying an internal satisfac- 
tion, he came to the Major’s in the next 
village. He knew that here he should have 
to stand no examination. 





We find the following hint to ladies given in 
Hibberd’s Gardener’s Magazine, by ‘‘one who 
frequently dresses up épergnes and vases for the 
table’? :—‘‘In a hot room a vase dressed in the 
ordinary way usually changes quickly from the 
brightness it had at first to the deadness it will 
have at last. If we could be sure of every scrap 
of the vegetation remaining in its full beanty for 
(say) only three hours, we might be content, for 
the appearance (say) next morning is not of 
much consequence. Just fill one of the Marchian 
épergnes in the usual way, taking care to lay a 
delicate gauze of maidenhair fern over the flow- 
ers, and no matter how careful you may be to fill 
the horns, bowls, &c., with water, it is very 
likely that before the feast is over the ferns will 
be shrivelled up and the freshness of the whole 
scheme gone forever. Now for a valuable wrin- 
kle, the result of observation in the writer’s 
household. If the fronds of ferns, more particu- 
larly of that favourite for this purpose, Adiantum 
cuneatum, are plunged into water for an instant 
and then gently shaken dry, they will continue 
fresh twice as long, no matter how they are 

laced in the decoration, than if inser .ed without 
ing dipped. When a frond of adiantum has 
been dipped and gently shaken it appears to be 
as dry as before, but of course it is not; a cer- 
tain amount of moisture is entangled in the tex- 
ture of the frond, which enables it for a long 
time to resist the killing properties of the air of 
a room heated and dried by fire and gas, One 
trial will prove the fact.’’ 





Notes on the Island of Corsica in 1868. Ded- 
icated to Those in Search of Health and en- 
joyment. By Thomasina M. A, E. Campbell, 
of Moniack Castle, Scotland. (Hatchard & 
Co.) 


TuovaH it must.always remain famous in his- 
tory as the birthplace of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
the island of Corsica is very little known to trav- 
ellers. The air is supposed to be malarious and 
the country to be rugged, monotonous, and un- 
interesting. Miss. Campbell, who has resided in 
theisland for some months, disputes the accuracy 
of both these opinions. She says the scenery is 
beautiful and picturesque, and the climate ex- 
tremely agreeable and healthy — warm, yet not 
overpoweringly so, in summer, and mild, yet 
bracing, in winter. In the latter season, the 
temperature, she asserts, is far more equable and 
genial than that of Nice, Cannes, Mentone, &c. 
The island being in the possession of France, 
the language of that country is spoken by the up- 
per classes, which is more convenient for English 
travellers than if Italian were exclusively used. 
Weare indebted to Miss Campbell for writing a 
very pleasant little guide book to this almost un- 
known spot. The volume abounds in lively de- 
scriptions of scenery and manners, and in prac- 
tical information on those points with respect to 
which a visitor would be glad to receive some 
hints. 

London Review. 
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From The Spectator. 
DR. NEWMAN’S OXFORD SERMONS.* 


As this reissue of Dr. Newman's “‘ paro- 
chial and plain” sermons preached at Ox- 
ford is now nearly completed, only one of 
the eight volumes remaining to appear, it 
seems the right time to say something of 
their adaptation for the wants of the gener- 
ation which only knows him as the greatest 
ofthe Roman Catholic converts. We do not 
pretend to have read as yet all or nearly all 
the sermons in these seven volumes. With 
some we were familiar long ago. With 
many we have made acquaintance for the 
first time in this reissue; but each of them 
is a separate work in itself, and in all there 
are a set of common assumptions and com- 
mon features which reappear so frequently 
that, for the purpose of estimating their 

eneral character, tendency, and influence, 
it is impossible to regard them as if they 
were chapters in a continuous treatise. 
The Rector of Farnham (Essex) who has 
republished them has, we think, done well. 
Certainly no sermons representing so vividly 
the real inner scenery of the preacher's 
mind have been preached in our generation. 
With the most perfect and unaffected sim- 
plicity of style, they combine every other 
trace of coming from a mind filled to over- 
flowing with the faith and thoughts they 
express. There is none of the ‘* made” 
eloquence of Church dignitaries, nor of the 
dry monotone of priests officially rehearsing 
alesson. It isa life, and an intense life, 
and not merely a creed, which speaks in 
these volumes. That it is, however, not 
only a life, but also a creed, and in many 
respects, as we hold, a false creed, — false 
chiefly by its misinterpretation of and com- 
parative contempt for the new intellectual 
torces of our own day, — is the chief, though 
a great, deduction from their value. Let 
us make some attempt at separating those 
elements of thought in Dr. Newman’s ser- 
mons which have given him so singular a 
power over his own day, from those ele- 
ments of -thought which have separated him 
from it and driven him out of sympathy 
with, we do not mean merely the noisy, but 
the most sincere and earnest of those of his 
countrymen who have most cared not only 
to know truth, but to live for it. 

On the first side of the account we must 
note that Dr. Newman has never treated 
revelation as a mere expression of the ar- 
bitrary or even purely inscrutable will of 
God, but always as expressing the deepest 
and most immutable distinctions in moral 

* Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Jobn Henry 


Newman, B. D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, eight vols. New edition. Rivington. 1868. 
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fact and nature, distinctions which could not 
be excluded from operating their inevitable 
consequences, whether a particular decree 
of revelation had been proclaimed or not. 
He is a realist in the sense of believing that 
all religions distinctions are distinctions not 
created either by our minds or even for our 
minds, but deeply rooted in the moral con- 
stitution of all moral beings. He is so far 
thoroughly scientific in his conceptions of 
theology. He regards the moral constitu- 
tion of the universe not as a sic-volo, sic- 
jubeo of the Almighty’s, but as a chain of 
causes all in the closest connection, of 
which one could not be separated from 
another without a general overthrow of the 
moral foundations of human life. Thus in 
the very first sermon of this long series, 
Dr. Newman aims at showing that there is 
nothing arbitrary in the law which makes 
holiness here the necessary condition of 
happiness hereafter, —that it is not a law 
of the divine Will, so to say, so much asa 
law of the divine Nature. Dr. Newman, 
with his usual force, impresses on us how 
miserable an unrighteous and unholy man 
would be if he could be admitted into closer 
communion with God without any change 
in his inner nature; how he would find in 
the divine world ‘no pursuits but those 
which he had disliked or despised, nothing 
which bound him to aught else in the uni- 
verse, and made him feel at home, nothing 
which he could enter into and rest upon.” 

‘*A careless, a sensual, an unbelieving 
mind, a mind destitute of the love and fear 
of God, with narrow views and earthly 
aims, a low standard of duty, and a be- 
nighted conscience, a mind contented with 
itself and unresigned to God’s will, would 
feel as little pleasure at the last day at the 
words ‘ Enter into the joy of thy Lord’ as tt 
does now at the words ‘ Let us pray.’” No- 
thing could more forcibly illustrate than 
that, the joylessness of divine life to those 
unprepared for divine life, — the divergence 
of moral desires, of hopes, and fears, and 
longings, between the mind which seeks 
God and the mind which does not. It is- 
not a mere decree of God's that the latter 
must suffer; it is of the essence of its own 
nature, no less than of His. Dr. Newman 
says in another page of the same sermon, 
that, as it is part of the physical constitu- 
tion of nature that straw ignites and burns 
away at a heat which leaves iron unaltered 
in form and substance, so it is of the moral 
constitution of nature that certain orders 
of minds must be simply inflamed and 
thrown into suffering by the very influences 
which are perfectly in harmony with the 





nature of others. 
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Nor is Dr. Newman only a realist in 
treating religious truth as the outcome of 
distinctions so deep in nature that no mere 
decree even of the Divine Will could change 
them. He is also a realist in treating hu- 
man faith, and human thought and language 
on religious subjects, as worthless, unless 
they mark out and point to spiritual causes 
wad tendencies infinitely deeper and more 
full of meaning than any mere acts and 
thoughts of ours. Just as the scientific man 
trusts not to the signs by which he reasons, 
but to the forces of which those signs are 
the mere calculus, Dr. Newman constantly 
teaches that faith is the act of trusting your- 
self to great and permanent spiritual forces, 
the tidal power of which, and not the power 
of your acts of faith, is commissioned by 
God to carry you into the clearer light. 
He uniformly speaks of faith as a ‘‘ ven- 
ture,” an act of the soul by which it throws 
itself on what is beyond its own power, by 
which it gives itself up without either the 
power or the right to know the full conse- 
quences, gives itself up to some power higher 
than itself and beyond itself, as a man trusts 
himself to the sea, or to a railway, or to 
any natural power beyond his own control. 
He speaks uniformly, just as a writer of a 
very different school spoke in a very re- 
markable parable in the Pall Mall Gazette 


of Thursday week, of faith as action, not 
feeling, but action which is taken in light 
** neither clear nor dark,” as a venture of 
which we cannot count the consequences, 
and yet a venture for the highest end of 


life. To use his own words, it consists in 
risking ‘‘ what we have for what we have 
hot; and doing so in a noble, generous 
way, not indeed rashly or lightly, still with- 
out knowing accurately what we are doing, 
hot knowing either what we give up, nor, 
again, what we shall gain; uncertain about 
our reward, uncertain about the extent of 
sacrifice, in all respects leaning, waiting 
upon Him, trusting in Him to fulfil his 
promise, trusting in Him to enable us to 
fulfil our own vows, and so in all respects 
proceeding without carefulness or anxiety 
about the future."* And as Dr. Newman 
is a true realist in speaking of acts of faith 
as ventures made in the dark, at least as to 
results, for the highest end possible to us, 
and in reliance upon forces which are not 
our own and to which we implicitly trust 
ourselves by our acts of faith, so again he 
is a true realist in speaking of human lan- 
guage. In the very fine sermon on ‘ Un- 
real Words,” he points out almost in the 
same strain as does the author of the fine 
parable above alluded to, how much unreal 
#* Vol. IV. p., 299. 
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la: men use, and how specially un™ 
real itis on religious sahiestn, — 4 how 
worse than worthless, mischievous, so far 
as it is unreal, i. ¢., without resting on a 
basis of facts. But Dr. Newman goes far- 
ther in his fealism than this. He recog- 
nizes that no words on the subject of reli- 
gion can be wholly real, any more than 
words on the subject of half-discovered 
forces in physical nature. They are as real 
as they can be, if they rest on facts, though 
they quite fail to express the full force and 
bearing of those facts. Dr. Newman points 
out that words may be, so to say, more real 
than those who use them are aware of. 
They may be the indices of powers and 
forces far beyond what those who use them 
suspect, because those who use them have 
only got a superficial glimpse into the action 
and heart of those forces. Just as ‘ weight’ 
meant a great deal more than Newton him- 
self knew when he first began to suspect 
what the moon’s weight really meant, and 
as the idea of which the word was the index 
carried him far beyond his own meaning 
when he first used it, so Dr. Newman points 
out that moral professions often mean far 
more than those who make them know, and 
thus commit the soul to the larger meaning, 
not to the less, embarking those who use 
them on enterprises far beyond their im- 
mediate intention, nay, far beyond their 
immediate strength. In this way words 
express powers outside the speaker, powers 
which have, when he speaks, only just taken 
hold of him superficially, but which, being 
divine powers, strengthen and tighten their 
grasp, till they carry those who half care- 
essly used them whither they had no in- 
tention of going. ‘*We ever promise 
things ater than we master, and we wait 
on De te enable us to perform them. 
Our promising involves a prayer for light 
and strength.”¢ In all these respects Dr. 
Newman’s teaching in these sermons seems 
to us realist in the truest and most modern 
sense of the term, — in that sense in which 
modern science has taught us to understand 
the full depth of realism. And it is by 
virtue of this intellectual sympathy with 
the sincerest teachings of modern times, 
that Dr. Newman, applying the same spirit 
to moral and religious subjects, has exerted 
so great and so wholesome an influence on 
English theology. 

There is, however, as a matter of course, 
in one who has become a Roman Catholic, 
another side to Dr. Newman’s teaching, by 
virtue of which he has separated himself 
from all which is sincerest and best in the 
intellectual teaching of the day. And the 

t Vol. V. p. 43. 
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root of all his errors seems to us to be this, 
that he practically applies his theory that 
faith,— the act,—is a‘ venture,’ i. e., that we 
are morally bound to do much, of the conse- 
quences of which we are necessarily ke 

in the dark, to the intellectual side of faith, 
not simply to the act of trust, but to the 
belief of creeds. Now here, as it seems to 
us, is the beginning of all sorts of insin- 
cerities. Inaction you may and must trust 
yourself to the highest motive which God 
puts into your heart, ata risk. But in in- 
tellectual belief there is no such thing le- 
gitimately as silencing a doubt. If you 
risk pain to do right, you do not play any 
tricks with yourself; you know that you 
are incurring a risk of suffering, and prefer 
to do it for the sake of the motive. But to 
risk error, in order to believe right, is a 
contradiction in terms. You cannot be- 
lieve right unless you open your mind fully 
to all the risks of error, and look your un- 
certainties, your insoluble difliculties, in 
the face as fully as your certainties. Dr. 
Newman seems to us to make obedience the 
root, not only of moral and religious action, 
but of moral and religious thought. But in 


erder to do so, he has to assume that we 
all have an intellectual authority over us as 
clear and articulate as the moral authority 
which speaks to our conscience. 


He speaks 
of dissent* as necessarily sin, though not 
always conscious sin. He spéaks of the 
right to differ from the Church as very 
much the same as the right ‘* to damn your- 
self” ; he identifies the submission to Church 
authority with the submission to God’s 
voice, and even makes the reliance on the 
sacrament of ordination a duty of the same 
order, and resting upon the same sort of 
foundation, as the duty of prayer. In 
other words, he sets out with a complicated 
Church organization as set over the con- 
science in the same sense as God's moral 
law, and assumes that a churchman may 
verify for himself the moral validity of 
apostolical succession just as truly as an or- 
dinary soul may — itself the value 
of prayer, or as a chemist may verify for 
himself the significance and value of the 
laws of detaind affinity.¢ All this network 
of assumptions strikes us as having its root 
in the notion that obedience is even more 
the root of our intellectual than of our 
moral life, — since Dr. Newman would not 
ask us to obey any moral command which 
does not appeal to our conscience, whereas 
he imposes on our intellects a ready-made 
ecclesiastical system of the most complex 
kind, which it is quite impossible for any 
* Vol. III. pp. 208, 217. 
f Vol. III. p. 195. 
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rational being to accept as a whole without 
knowing that he is going on a mere proba- 
bility or possibility, — and, as it seems to 
us, on a strong improbability. And in thus 
rooting the intellectual act of belief in obe- 
dience, he has done what his great intellect 
could never have done if it had once been 
imbued with any sympathy with the science 
of the day. No wonder that in the striking 
sermon on ‘‘ The Religion of the Age’ 
(Vol. I.), he tells us at once that man can 
find out nothing about himself by studyin 
the outward universe, and that he himeelf’ 
would think the religion of the age much 
better than it is, if it were less merely amia- 
ble, and had more of the zeal and fear 
which, in excess, give rise to bigotry and 
superstition, than it has. The truth is that 
Dr. Newman has no sympathy at all with 
that latitudinarianism which arises from & 
enuinely scientific spirit of doubt carried 
into the region of ecclesiastical authority. 
He may be quite right in saying that the 
study of the material universe can never 
teach man his duty, but it can teach man 
his ignorance and the mistakes of intellect- 
ual theory to which his intellect is liable. 
It is the spirit of science much more than 
the spirit of selfishness and self-will that 
has made it impossible to the present age 
to accept the intellectual authority of any 
church organization. We know that in 
point of fact the —— of ‘* obedience ” 
to such authorities has led the intellect into 
all sorts of pitfalls. We know that we are 
on the track of physical laws which are in- 
consistent not only with the physical as- 
sumptions of Churches, but with the physi- 
cal assumptions of many of the writers of 
revelation. We ought not to accept a mere 
intellectual guess out of obedience to any- 
body. Obedience is no duty except in re- 
lation to a moral claim. An intellectual 
conviction may come through obedience to 
a moral claim, but it cannot come from any 
act of intellectual obedience, for the words 
have no meaning. You may feel confident 
that a special authority on intellectual sub- 
jects is right, through having usually found 
him right, but you cannot obey him intel- 
lectually, you can only be convinced and 
rsuaded by him. This assumption of 

r. Newman’s, that obedience is at the root 
of our intellectual faith, seems to us what 
vitiates a wide vein of reasoning in his ser- 
mons, and what has led him into the Roman 
Church, where there is at least an authority 
with some intellectual prestige to obey. 

We “have said nothing of the exquisite 
manner of these sermons, the manner of a 
mind at once tender and holy, at once 
loving and austere, at once real and dra- 
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matic, at once full of insight into human 
nature and full of the humility which springs 
from a higher source; but the following 
touching and musical passage will say more 
for Dr. Newman’s manner than any words 
of ours. It is from a sermon called ** Christ 
Manifested in Remembrance” : — 


‘* Let a person who trusts he is on the whole 
serving God acceptably look back upon his past 


and acts which at the time seemed the most in- 
different: as, for instance, the school he was 
sent to as a child, the occasion of his falling in 
with those persons who have most benefited him, 
the accidents which determined his calling or 
prospects, whatever they were. God’s hand is 
ever over His own, and He leads them forward 
by a way they know not of. The utmost they 
can do is to believe, what they cannot see now, 
what they shall see hereafter; and as believing, 
to act together with God towards it. 
perchance it is, that years that are past bear in 
retrospect so much of fragrance with them, 
though at the time perhaps we saw little in them 
to take pleasure in; or rather we did not, could 
not realize that we were receiving pleasure, 
though we received it. We received pleasure, 
because we were in the presence of God, but we 
knew it not; we knew not what we received; we 
did not bring home to ourselves or reflect upon 
the pleasure we were receiving; but afterwards, 
when enjoyment. is past, reflection comes in. 
We feel at the time; we recognize and_reason after- 
wards. Such, I say, is the sweetness and soft- 
ness with which days long passed away fall upon 
the memory, and strike us, The most ordinary 
years, when we seemed to be living for nothing, 
these shine forth to us in their very regularity 
and orderly course. What was sameness at 
the time, is now stability; what was dullness, is 
now a soothing calm; what seemed unprofitable, 
has now its treasure in itself; what was but mo- 
notony, is now harmony; all is pleasing and 
comfortable, and we regard it all with affection.’’ 


From The London Review. 
AMERICAN SCRAPS.* 

WE have here a mass of table-talk; and 
as that kind of thing consists of bits of 
conversations, we may say that Mr. Zincke 
has simply given us his American scrap- 
book. ‘That is truly the fact of the matter. 
The volume is divided into twenty-three 
chapters; each chapter is made up of sev- 
eral paragraphs ; and each paragraph treats 
of a different subject. That is the author's 
adopted plan, to describe which can imply 

* Last Winter in the United States, 
talk collected during a ‘Tour through the la 


ern Confederation, the Far West, the Rock 
tains, &c. By F. Barham Zivcke, Vicar o 
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no depreciation of the result. Indeed, the 
deliberate scrappiness of the book is not a 
bad idea on the part of the author. There 
being no continuity of subject, the reader 
can dispense with continuity of effort in 
reading it; he can take it at odd scraps of 
time, until all the paragraphs are consumed, 
though the probability is that he will read it 
at two or three sittings. A preliminary 


life, and he will find how critical were moments | question for us to consider is, whether Mr. 
‘Zincke has brought home anything new. 


As it would have been a miracle if he had, 
it can hardly be a demerit that he has not, 
so that such a fact cannot altogether deteri- 
orate the interest of his volume. One 
thing in favour of Mr. Zincke, and of all 
tourists who venture to select America 
wherein to spend a lengthened holiday, is 
the comparative freshness of the country as 
a field of observation. Europe, with per- 
haps the exception of Russia, is an old 
story —old and furrowed with wrinkles of 
every imaginable kind of glory. America 
may be said to be acting only the prologue 
to her story, the substantial body of the 
play being still in vuleano-artistic prepara- 
tion behind innumerable unlifted curtains. 
She has a magnificent stage, on which the 
furies of civil strife have already torn each 
other in tragic conflict, and on which she is 
now busy practising the arts of peace, and, 
so to speak, mending the shattered pillars 
of the State. Talking of this subject re- 
minds us that Mr. Zincke has several de- 
tached paragraphs regarding the effects of 
the late war. Sitting at table in Richmond 
with two Virginians, one of them, knowing 
our author to be an Englishman, said — 
‘*Sir, you have come to a God-forsaken 
country. Those who lately had riches are 
now in want; and the whites are now ruled 
by the blacks.” Another gentleman said 
to him that he and ‘‘ many others wished 
that they were living under a king of 
the English royal family; and that Vir- 
ginians deeply regretted that they had 
ever separated from England.” Others 
‘* were so stung by the sense of defeat that 
they were even wishing themselves dead.” 
‘* But,” says the tourist, ‘‘I never heard 
from their lips one word of disloyalty to the 
Union, to which they have returned in per- 
fect good faith. Their bitterness was only 
for those trading politicians who, being, as 
they thought, incapable of understanding 
honourable men, had sent a Freedman’s 
Bureau and an army of occupation to op- 
press and torment those who were now 
quite as loyal to the Union as themselves, 
and if they were not, yet were utterly inca- 

able of moving a finger against it.” There 
is, no doubt, a great deal of distress in the 
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South, but all the States which were in se- 
cession were not equally affected by the war, 
and several are rapidly recovering from the 
shock. Of Virginia the author has great 
hopes; but for South Carolina, throughout 
which the most abject poverty reigns pre- 
cisely where formerly there was the most 
abundant wealth, ‘‘ there appears to be no 
resurrection, except in some new order of 
things, under which a new set of propri- 
etors will occupy the land, and cultivate it 
with Northern capital, and somewhat in the 
Northern fashion.” Things are only a little 
less gloomy in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
in the latter of which States the plantations 
remain uncultivated from want of capital 
which nobody will lend the planters, re- 
membering the act of repudiation which 
Mississippi perpetrated at the instigation 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis. Mr. Zincke hav- 
ing a rather low opinion of the negro race, 
does not think them, capable of intelligently 
wielding the franchise; appears to think 
that the Freedman’s Bureau committed a 
mistake in undertaking to educate the ne- 
gro; and expresses the opinion that the 
Southern planters ought to have been al- 
lowed to scttle with the negroes themselves 
the labour-and-wages contract, and how it 
was to be worked. Perhaps so; but with 
a good memory for the past, it is difficult to 


imagine the negro getting justice in sucha 


case. Some apprehension appears to have 
been felt at the South as to the probability 
of a war of races. This our author thinks 
improbable, but seems to hold the opinion 
that the eventual extermination of the ne- 

roes, ‘‘ by moral and economical causes, 
is inevitable.” To this also we say, Per- 
haps; and simply add that, as the compar- 
ative durability of races is by no means a 
settled question, the doomed negro may 
slightly outlive the date of the doom so pro- 
phetically assigned him. 

One is curious to know what Mr. Zincke, 
being himself a Churchman, has to say 
about the Churches in America. He refers 
to the subject in many of his paragraphs, 
but in the first place quotes a remark made 
by an American gentleman which we in this 
country might be the better for studying. 
** The way,” says this American, ‘*‘ in which 
we deal with the clergy here, is to pay 
them well, and to encourage them to say 
exactly what they think. What we pay 
them for is. not other peopie’s ideas and 
opinions — these we can find in books— 
but their own. We expect them to devote 
a reasonable portion of their time, and all 
the mental powers they possess, to theo- 
logical study, and then give us the result.” 
This definition of the duty of a clergyman 
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seems so reasonable that one wonders why 
any other definition of it has ever prevailed. 
In our own country the practice proceeds 
on precisely the reverse tack. We pay our 
clergymen, if we pay them at all, not to en- 
courage them to think and say exactly what 
they think, but in intellectual form and 
substance to walk in the footsteps of their 
predecessors — that is, to suppress all indi- 
vidual thought. If they dare to think, or 
at least venture to enunciate what they 
think, either in the pulpit or in books, we 
persecute by prosecuting them, make their 
lives miserable, and do all in our power to 
ruin them by damaging their clerical repu- 
tation. Regarding the American practice, 
Mr. Zincke remarks that ‘‘ this broad con- 
struction of the duty of a clergyman, as a 
religious teacher, coincides very much with 
what I was frequently told, that the broad 
way of thinking was becoming the common 
way of thinking in almost all the American 
Churches. ‘‘ With such a religious atmos- 
phere, existing as a daily condition, it was 
quite natural that Mr. Zincke should hear 
even from feminine lips in a mixed com- 
pany where every one heard the expres- 
sion, that ‘‘every thinking American was 
of opinion that religion, if not in conform- 
ity with the knowledge and sentiments of 
the times, was a dead thing.” Some opin- 
ions of an American bishop regarding the 
Episcopal Church in the New World are 
also carefully reported. This dignitary, 
writes Mr. Zincke, thought that ‘‘ the Epis- 
copal Church in America was the natural, 
or at all events now the chief, bond of 
union between the old country and the 
United States.” That is surely a big as 
well as a bold statement even for a bishop 
to make. The Episcopalians, it seems, 
cherish the recollections of the old country 
most fondly ; while the Churches which are 
connected with English dissent ‘‘ are more 
or less actuated by feelings, if not of ani- 
mosity, yet certainly of coldness towards 
the old country.” Such a statement might 
have been more true had it been less sweep- 
ing —the long bow is drawn too close to 
the ear. We are now quite prepared to 
hear that the Episcopal Church in the New 
World is so much respected and so power- 
ful that it is ‘more influential in forming 
and guiding public opinion than even the 
Government and Legislature.” Of course, 
the members of this powerful Church com- 
prise the great bulk of ‘‘ the most refined 
and educated class in the country;” and 
those of that class who join it, do so 
because ‘‘they regard Romanism as a 
religion not for man, but only for women 
and children, while they look upon other 
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Churches as having little devotion and less 
stability.” Then we are told that ‘‘ the nat- 
ural and only aristocracy” are the clergy 
of the different Churches, ‘‘ but more par- 
ticularly of the Episcopal Church,” the law- 
yers coming next, and the politicians being 
nowhere. Another. statement is curious 
and interesting. It appears that ‘‘the five 
Yankee States, with the exception of Con- 
necticut, which is the most Episcopal State 
in the Union, are rapidly becoming Uni- 
tarian and Universalist. This in some 
degree accounts for the equivocal charac- 
ter of their acuteness, and for their sin- 
gular want of magnanimity.” To account 
for these views, it is sufficient to remind 
the reader that they are the opinions of 
an American bishop, not of Mr. Zineke, 
though the latter gentleman has of course 
much pleasure in recording them among 
his paragraphs. 

Mr. Zincke writes conscientiously ; he is 
not a caricaturist ; and, accepting his state- 
ments as simply authentic, one cannot avoid 
the impression that Americans have passed 
utterly beyond the pictures of them that 
travellers were wont veraciously to paint. 
They do not scramble at dinner at the 
hotels. A hundred may sit at table, but 
each guest is served separately; they do 
not eat rapidly; they are the reverse of 
talkative; they are not inquisitive; ‘ they 
are far more civil and helpful to one an- 
other and to strangers than Englishmen 
are;” and those of them who belong to 
good society ‘‘are in a very high degree 
quiet anG unassuming.” Mr. Zincke never 
heard an American use the word ‘ siree” 
for sir; never heard any one *‘ guess ;” nor 
was he ever asked to liquor.” Such and 
a hundred other things may once have 
been American practices; but they have 
now been utterly abandoned. The people 
are well clothed, well fed, well educated, 
and they speak the English language more 

urely than the English people do at home. 

or California and its people our author has 
great admiration, and his impression seems 
to be that if Americans are an advanced 
and an advancing people, the Californians 
are in advance of their countrymen gener- 
ally. ‘*One cannot,” he says, ‘* become 
acquainted with half a dozen Californians 
without seeing that man himself has been 
improved in this wonder-working region — 
the finest, not only that the Anglo-Saxon 
race, but that any race of man has ever in- 
habited. ‘There is a quickness and deter- 
mination of mind, and a calmness of man- 
ner, a quickness of eye and a cleanness of 
limb about a Californian that you eannot 
but notice. They have in a thousand ways 
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shown enterprise which astonishes even 
Americans themselves.” Speaking of the 
people as a whole, Mr. Zincke says, ‘‘ The 
fact is, the Americans are the most reason- 
able and teachable people in the world.” 
An Englishman will defy all evidence, and 
cling to his mistake; but ‘* prove to the 
Americans that they are wrong, and the 
whole people will, as if they were one man, 
readily abandon their mistake.” Being 
thus open to eonviction, ‘‘they would 
never go to war with us knowing them- 
selves to be in the wrong.” There is 
therefore hope that Anglo-Saxon blood will 
never be spilt by Anglo-Saxon swords. 
With this remark we must commend Mr. 
Zincke’s interesting book to the general 
reader, for whose information on innumer- 
able American subjects it is admirably 
adapted. Many interesting remarks on the 
subject of education oecur throughout the 
volume, which concludes with an excellent 
chapter on the common schools of America. 


From The Spectator. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF ACCUMULATION. 


Tne Parisian papers have been amusin 
themselves by speculations as to the weal 
of the late Baron James Rothschild, which 
they estimate variously at sums ranging from 
£52,000,000 to £80,000,000 sterling. All 
these speculations are probably alike incor- 
rect, as in the case of a fortune so vast, in- 
vested in so many countries, and depend- 
ent on the stability of so many Govern- 
ments, even the Legacy Duty Office must 
remain content with an approximation to 
the truth. The rumours, however, are cal- 
culated to set men thinking as to the possi- 
bilities of accumulation which have opened 
out of late years, the extent to which it 
might be carried, and the social danger or 
benefit of very extreme cases. We doubt 
if the world is quite aware how very great 
the possible accumulations of a single fam- 
ily, or, indeed, of a single individual, might 
be. It looks very absurd to most men to 
say that a man might accumulate £80,000,- 
000, but such a concentration of wealth is 
by no means beyond the range of ordinary 
possibilities, Our own impression is very 
strong that such things have occurred, that 
some of the Roman nobles can be shown to 
have possessed fortunes which represented 
as much either of labour or goods as that 
immense sum would now; but that is a 
speculation too deep for this article. We 
turn to more practical and every-day illus- 
trations. It is certain there have recently 
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been individuals among us, like the late 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. ornton, or Mr. 
Crawshay, possessed of from three to seven 
millions realizable in cash and liable to tax- 
ation, and there is now living at least one 
whose possessions, if ‘sold up,” would 
yield ten. Suppose, what has never acta- 
ally occurred, we believe, but what it is 
. very easy to conceive occurring, wealth to 
the amount of, say, six millions descending 
to a young man trained to business, in- 
clined for business, and as competent to 
manage business as, say, the Manager- 
General of the Westminster Bank. He 
could, if he liked to occupy his whole time 
and tax his whole energies in accumulation, 
employ his capital throughout Europe as 
that bank does in England, at an average, 
say, of about fifteen per cent., or if a very 
able man, as apt at great averages as Mr. 
Thornton was, at an even higher figure. 
Give him, however, only ten per cent. as a 
fair, steady rate of gain at 30, and at 40 he 
would have, if he spent his compound in- 
terest on his own living, £12,000,000, at 
50 £24,000,000, at 60 £48,000,000, and at 
70 £96,000,000. It may be said even ten 
per cent. is too much, but the fact is 
that the whole amount might be lent with- 
out much exertion to Governments and 
great traders at that rate with security 


quite good enough for one man’s life, and 
under a system of nearly complete insur- 
ance against everything but a general cata- 


clysm. No doubt, in practice the nd 
check upon him would be the difficulty of 
investing his enormous wealth as it ac- 
crued, a difficulty which would demand an 
agency as widely spread as that of a consid- 
erable government, an agency dealing in 
money in almost every capital of the globe. 
Americans say that this difficulty worries 
Mr. Astor till he has been heard to say he 
is nothing but Inspector-General of his own 
fortunes. Very good agents can, however, 
be. secured by very rich men, the amount 
of brain required to govern them would be 
hardly greater than that demanded in a 
good Finance Minister, and what with 
house property in great capitals, banks, 
and mortgages outside Europe, where the 
secure interest runs high, even that vast 
sum usight be invested. That a religious 
society like that of Jesus could form such a 
fund we have no doubt, though as it could 
not directly trade, it would have to content 
itself with lower interest; but the effort 
would not be wholly beyond the power of 
a man with the head and constitution of, 
say, Mr. Vanderbilt, or the late King Leo- 
pold, —a splendid accumulator, in his way, 
—or many a less known City man the 
world sees every day. Indeed, it is thus 
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that great fortunes, startling fortunes, are 
made, the only difference being that as they 
are usually accumulated by the men who 
found them, the process of accumulation only 
becomes geometric when the City man is too 
old to reap the full benefit of his world-wide 
knowledge. Be it remembered we started 
from a figure lower than we need have 
done, for there are men worth more, and 
we have imagined but one man continuously 
applying himself to a task such as thou- 
sands of men apply themselves to every 
day — a task -_ as enticing as most of 
those to which men devote themselves, 
quite as alluring, for example, as that of 
managing the statistics of any ordinary 
kingdom, or keeping down expenditure in 
a hostile House of Commons. 

What could that man’s heir do with that 
accumulation? The philosophers all sa 
‘* Nothing at all,” but we doubt very mu 
whether they are right, any more than the 
novelists, several of whom have touched 
upon the theme. Godwin wrote a long and 
somewhat tedious story to prove that he 
could accomplish nothing but mischief, but 
his hero, Leon, was rather a goose, and 
Godwin wanted to prove some economic 
theories. Edgar Poe imagined such a man 
deliberately surrounding himself with un- 
imaginable luxury, in very despair of doing 
anything else more practical; but Edgar 
Poe always forgot some of the conditions 
of his problem, and in this story he has over- 
radved 5 the impossibility of purchasing com- 
tplete pleasure. If Adam ever had toothache, 

den wearied him till it was over, and to men 
with nothing to achieve ennui is mental tooth- 
ache. A-writer whose story we have not 
seen for twenty years, but whose name was, 
we think, Urquhart, tried to explain how 
enormous wealth might be turned into 
power; but he assumed impossible condi- 
tions, such as that mankind had accepted 
the sacredness of property as an article in 
their creed, an idea which man has as yet 
shown little disposition to adopt. If we 
mistake not, his hero, old ‘‘ Crabs,” be- 
came Premier of federated Europe, by art- 
fully using, yet concealing, his wealth; his 
son turned tyrant and was destroyed, with his 
army, by a new discovery in electricity. 
These are dreams to divines and _philoso- 

hers, but they, though wiser than the novel- 
ists, limit the action of the rich man too much 
by as that he would wish to be hap- 
py, and talking about — turning to ashes 
inhismouth. Very likely he might not wish 
to be happy, and might consider ashes tooth- 
powder. Men want to fill their lives rather 
than to make them happy, and from the 
time of Socrates downwards have found in 
the greatness of their work quite sufficient 
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compensation for the absence of pleasure. 
People are very bad, no doubt; but we 
back ourselves to find a hundred men in a 
day who, if certain of thereby extinguish- 
ing pauperism in England, would endure 
gout till they died. Our own impression is 
that a man thus wealthy, who set himself 
one great but mensurable task, would 
really accomplish it, and make himself a 
decently happy life into the bargain. He 
would be worried and pestered, no doubt, 
but he would not be more worried and pes- 
tered than most Prime Ministers ; he could 
keep secretaries for his letters, and admit 
no one unscrutinised within his park gates. 
Thus protected, he could venture on really 
big things of very varied kinds. We will 

, say nothing of political power, though he 
could gain that, because political power ac- 
quired by money is almost invariably mis- 
used. Still, we should like to ask the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Coppock, whoever he is, 
whether such a man could not by paying 
the expenses,.say, of two hundred working 
candidates, have altered the face of this 
Election? whether any man who would 
subscribe £2,000 to each county election in 
Great Britain, claiming only a veto on can- 
didates, would not hold enormous political 
power? whether finance ministers would 
not quake before a man who could increase 
or decrease the Bank’s Reserve by ten mil- 
lions at will? Let us confine ourselves to 
more beneficial uses of wealth. A man as 
wealthy as Earl Grosvenor might become 
could rebuild East London, for instance, 
rebuild it on a sound plan, without enor- 
mous difficulty, for long before he was half- 
way through the Legislature would sweep 
legal difficulties from before his path. The 
man or government who pulled down East 
London, block by block, rebuilt each block 
on an intelligent plan, and sold each block 
with a Parliamentary title, would certainly 
not lose more than double the sum Hauss- 
mann’s enemies say he has lost for Paris, — 
namely, twenty millions, — which Paris and 
the State will, they say, have one day to 
pay. We doubt ourselves if it is half as 
much, but we may let that pass till we es- 
tablish an /Edile with a seat in the Cabi- 
net, when the Parisian Improvement Fund 
may possibly become a matter of vital polit- 
ical interest. Most men, again, have some 
interest in provincial ¢ities, — interest of 
habitation, or neighbourhood, or repre- 
sentation, or family connection. Well, 
there is not a city in Great Britain, Glas- 
gow included, which the expenditure of ten 
millions or so, directed by a single mind, 
would not turn into a model muncipality, 
p vaga 4 to be lived in as well as visited. 
Or take another great object, Education. 
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There are fifty-two counties in England. 
It would not take two years’ income of 
such a fortune as we have hinted at to 
found a University like that of Edinburgh 
in every county, with all tuition absolutely 
gratuitous ; and three years of it would add 
the needful succedaneum, eight hundred 
bursaries sufficient with rigid economy to 
keep a student alive. Just think for an 
instant if there were such Universities how 
in a generation the tone of Englishmen 
would be changed. A great fortune, not 
greater than many which exist, would keep 
the House of Commons pure by supplying 
funds for every prosecution, would estab- 
lish free libraries in ‘every town, would 
carry out sanitary arrangements in half the 
minor boroughs, would render all local hos- 
pitals adequate to the popular need. There 
is hardly a limit to the work a really gigan- 
tic fortune such as may yet appear among 
us could not effect, and that through enter- 
prises which would interest able men more 
than luxury, or splendour, or the pursuit of 
women, or art, or any of the occupations, 
bad or indifferent, on which most of the 
makers of money waste their lives. 

The power for evil of such a fortune would 
be at least equally great, and in the hands of 
a capricious, tyrannical, or secretly insane 
man might demand the interference of the 
State. We have, for example personally 
known an instance of very considerable 
means steadily devoted to the purpose of 
ruining a thriving town, each house being 
bought as it came into the market and re- 
duced to a ruin, but fortunately such cases 
are within the easy control of the commu- 
nity. It would not be necessary to raise 
the general question of the sacredness of 
property, but only to pass an Act declaring 
that the deliberate use of great wealth 
against the community should be consid- 
ered prima facie evidence of lunacy, and 
that the property so used should pass to 
trustees for the benefit mainly of the luna- 
tie’s successors. It is in this form, how- 
ever, that the right of accumulation will 
sare | one day come up for judgment, 
and in England the resolve of Parliament 


is sufficiently shown in the celebrated Thel- 
lusson Act, the only direct blow ever lev- 
elled at accumulation, but a very effectual 


one. No attempt of the kind has ever, we 
believe, been made since, and no cage | 
has had the resolution to do what is still 
legal— form a reserve fund to accumulate 
for a century at compound interest. It is 
only necessary that three generations 
should persist in such a course, but Provi- 
dence has kindly decreed that even three 
generations should rarely pass among the 
wealthy without the birth of a fool. 





